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What  They  Are  Saying: 

'"Television  entertainment  portrays  America  as  a 
dangerous  and  violent  society  with  a crime-ridden 
establishment  ” 

Drs.  Linda  and  Robert  Lichter,  in  their  study  of 
how  prime-time  TV  depicts  crime  and  the  police. 
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Learning  their  lessons  well: 

Miami  PD  learns  from  experience  in  handling  riot 


wide  W«KI  Pnoto 

ShotguD-toting  Miami  police  attempt  to  disperse  a crowd  duriog  the  looting  of  a liquor  store  in  the  Overtown  section  of  the  dty. 
Police  later  used  tear  gas  to  break  up  crowds  on  the  third  day  of  disturbances  in  the  area. 


In  1980.  Miami  was  Com  apart  by  riots 
Chat  killed  18  people  and  caused  $100 
million  in  property  damage.  Last  month, 
one  section  of  the  city  broke  into  violence 
a second  time,  with  one  person  killed  and 
dozens  of  stores  and  cars  damaged. 

While  Miami  police  say  the  two 
disturbances  can't  be  compared  ~ one  of- 
ficial said,  "This  is  a canoe;  that  was  the 
Queen  Elizabeth"  — they  said  the  1980 
riots  may  have  prepared  them  for  the 
1982  violence. 

"We  knew  the  main  thing  was  to  con- 
tain it  to  a small  area,"  said  Miami  police 
spokesman  Angelo  Bitsis.  “We  quickly 
established  a perimeter  around  Che  area 
and  kept  it  from  spreading." 

But  even  with  the  lessons  learned  in 
1980,  the  police  department  drew  fire 
from  all  sides  for  its  handling  of  the 
violence,  including  a demand  from  civil 
rights  leaders  that  Chief  Kenneth  Harms 
step  down  because  he  was  insensitive  to 
blacks. 

The  recent  violence  began  after  a police 
officer  shot  20-year-old  Nevell  Johnson 
Jr.,  a resident  of  Che  Overtown  slum  ne£ir 
downtown  Miami,  during  a confrontation 
in  a video  arcade.  The  officer  involved, 
Luis  Alvarez,  32,  has  since  refused  to 
give  homicide  detectives  or  reporters  a 
statement  concerning  the  shooting,  but 
is  believed  to  have  shot  the  youth 
because  he  thought  him  armed. 

Johnson  died  the  next  day,  touching 
off  looting  and  bottle-throwing  that 
lasted  for  three  days. 

The  only  death  during  the  disturb- 
ances came  a few  hours  after  Johnson 

NY  group  urges 
cut  in  fire  ranks 
to  add  poiice 

A private  citizens  commission  has 
recommended  that  New  York  City 
eliminate  between  500  and  1,500  posi- 
tions in  the  Fire  Department  and  use  the 
money  it  would  save  to  bolster  Police 
Department  ranks. 

The  Citizens  Budget  Commission  said 
the  city  could  save  as  much  as  $60  million 
a year  by  cutting  the  number  of  fire- 
fighters and  should  divert  that  money  to 
police  efforts. 

It  said  the  change  in  priority  is  needed 
because  the  number  of  fires  decreased  by 
27  percent  last  year,  but  that  high  crime 
rates  reflected  a continuing  serious  prob- 
lem. 

"The  citizens  of  New  York  City  clearly 
want  more  police  officers  on  the  street, 
and  their  sentiment  is  correct," 
Lawrence  S.  Huntington,  chairman  of 
the  commission,  told  The  New  York 
Continued  on  Page  7 


died,  when  police  shot  17-year-old  Alonzo 
B.  Singleton  as  he  reportedly  fled  from  a 
looting  scene.  City  Manager  Howard 
Gary  placed  restrictions  on  a 250-block 
area  of  Overtown,  limiting  access  to  the 
area  and  closing  bars,  liquor  stores  and 
service  stations  there. 

When  the  violence  ended,  at  least  six 


The  Reagan  Administration  may  not 
be  winning  its  war  on  drugs  in  southern 
Florida,  a Congressional  watchdog  agen- 
cy has  reported. 

In  a 94-page  report  issued  earlier  this 
month,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
said  that  only  a small  percentage  of  the  il- 
legal drug  entering  the  country  is  being 
seized  despite  the  well  publicized  efforts 
of  the  Reagan  Administration,  and 
criticized  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
South  Florida  for  concentrating  on  small- 
time traffickers. 

The  agency  recommended  the  designa- 
tion of  a single  authority  to  direct  drug 
enforcement  efforts,  but  stopped  short  of 
proposing  that  a Cabinet-level  position 
be  established  for  that  purpose,  as  called 
for  in  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  the  final  hours  of  the  lame-duck  ses- 


agencies  launched  investigations  into 
the  shootings  of  Johnson  and  Singleton 
and  the  city’s  handling  of  the  crisis. 
Among  them  are  the  U.S.  Attorney's  of- 
fice, the  FBI,  Miami’s  Metro  Community 
Relations  Board  and  a citizens  task  force 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  At  press  time, 
none  of  the  investigations  had  been  com- 


sion.  The  Justice  Department  opposes 
the  creation  of  what  has  been  called  a 
"drug  czar." 

The  GAO  report  also  found  that: 

H Only  one  out  of  20  drug  traffickers  ar- 
rested by  the  task  force  since  last  March 
was  a major  dealer. 

H More  than  60  percent  of  those  ar- 
rested by  the  Customs  Service  and  the 
Coast  Guard  through  off-shore  patrols 
were  never  prosecuted. 

H Tracking  Federal  drug  enforcement 
efforts  is  difficult  because  overlapping 
agencies  involved  in  a case  may  each  in- 
clude a particular  arrest  in  its  records. 
For  example,  the  largest  cocaine  seizure 
in  history  — 3,246  pounds  seized  last 
March  at  Miami  International  Airport  — 
was  counted  by  both  the  t)rug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  the  Customs 


pleted,  but  the  mayor's  task  force 
reported  its  work  80  percent  finished. 

Police  and  community  leaders  said 
they  were  pleased  by  the  police  response. 
Monsignor  Bryan  Walsh,  chairman  of 
the  Dade  County  Community  Relations 
Board,  said  police  showed  more  restraint 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Service. 

The  report  said  that  special  joint  pro- 
jects such  as  the  Florida  task  force  might 
be  the  most  effective  approach  to  halting 
the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  country, 
but  warned  that  such  an  approach  would 
be  expensive  and  could  have  a limited  im- 
pact. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  ex- 
panding the  drug  force  to  12  other  cities 
and  $ 1 27  million  has  been  allotted  to  hire 
additional  agents,  but  the  GAO  noted 
that  the  Florida  group  spent  $62  million 
in  1982.  Coast  Guard  officials  said  that 
$2  million  in  additional  resources  would 
be  required  to  stop  75  percent  of  the  mari- 
juana coming  from  the  Caribbean. 
Reducing  the  flow  of  heroin  and  cocaine 
by  the  same  amount  would  require 
billions  of  dollars  more,  the  GAO  said. 


GAO  charges  Federal  anti-drug  efforts  have 
limited  impact,  focusing  on  small-time  traffickers 


NewsBriefs. . .NewsBriefs.  ..NewsBriefs 


NAACP  threatens  soft  over 
Cincinnatf’s  police  layoff  plan 

The  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  has 
tiu-eatened  to  sue  the  City  of  Cincinnatiif 
the  city  goes  ahead  with  a plan  to  lay  off 
28  police  officers  based  on  seniority. 

Tom  Atkins,  general  counsel  for  the 
NAACP.  told  Cincinnati  Mayor  Thomas 
B.  Brush  that  layoffs  based  on  seniority 
would  violate  a court-approved  consent 
decree  that  sets  a minority  hiring  goal  of 
34  percent  for  blacks  and  23  percent  for 
women. 

Atkins  said  the  police  layoffs  would 
violate  the  1981  agreement  by  reducing 
the  percentage  of  blacks  and  women  on 
the  force.  If  the  layoffs  were  based  on 
seniority  alone,  he  told  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, 10  white  men.  eight  white  women 
five  black  men  and  five  black  women 
would  be  laid  off.  That  would  reduce  the 
percentage  of  blocks  in  the  department 
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from  12.9percent  tol2.I  percent,  and  the 
percentage  of  women  from  5.8  percent  to 
4.2  percent. 

The  city  announced  that  it  might  lay 
off  police  officers  as  part  of  a citywide  ef- 
fort to  cut  back  spending.  About  95  city 
employees  also  were  notified  that  they 
would  be  laid  off.  although  city  officials 
said  they  would  try  to  rehire  those 
employees  in  other  vacant  positions. 

The  city  has  been  grappling  with  its 
budget  problem  for  some  time.  In  Oc- 
tober. the  Cincinnati  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  proposed  a plan  to  prevent  more 
layoffs  by  encouraging  police  officers  to 
retire  to  lower-paying  civiban  jobs,  but 
the  plan  met  with  resistance  from  Cincin- 
nati officers  because  the  officers  who 
volunteered  to  change  jobs  would  lose  all 

seniority. 

City  officials  indicated  they  are  sUU 
hoping  to  avoid  police  layoffs.  They  said 
no  one  would  be  laid  off  if  enough  posi- 
tions could  be  eliminated  through  retire- 
ment or  resignation. 

Meanwhile,  the  Cincinnati  Private 
PoUce  Association  offered  to  hire  the  28 
laid-off  officers  in  return  for  the  approval 
of  more  applications  for  private  police 
commissions.  The  association’s  presi- 
dent said  he  would  hire  the  officers  in 
part-time  jobs  paying  $9  an  hour  if  Police 
Clnef  Myron  Leistler  agreed  to  approve 
private  police  commissions.  Uistler  has 
refused  to  approve  any  commissions 
since  1977.  ciUng  the  city’s  legal  Lability 
lor  such  companies. 

City  officials  indicated  that  they  would 
not  accept  the  association  s offer. 

Study  sees  homicide  as  No.  1 
cause  of  death  for  black  youth 

Homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  blacks  1 5 U>  24  years  old.  account- 
ing for  39  percent  of  the  deaths  in  that 
age  group,  a Government  study  has 
reported. 

The  figures,  included  in  a report  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
^mces.  show  that  death  rates  in  the 
U.S.  are  decLning  for  aU  age  groups  ex- 
cept for  those  15  to  24.  Accidents, 
murders  and  suicides  were  responsible 
for  three  out  of  four  deaths  among  the 
young,  up  sharply  from  1950.  when  those 
^uses  accounted  for  just  half  of  the 
deaths. 

The  report  said  that  the  death  rate  for 
rising  since 

1976.  In  1979.  it  said,  the  death  rate  for 
males  was  three  times  higher  than  thatof 
females  and  the  death  rate  for  blacks  was 
20  percent  higher  than  that  of  whites  in 
that  age  group. 

The  figures  also  showed  that  the  rates 
for  deaths  by  accident,  murder  or  suicide 
among  blacks  and  whites  are  beginning 
to  converge.  In  1979.  the  rate  for  black 
females  was  four  percent  higher  than  it 
was  for  white  females  and  the  rate  for 
black  males  was  12  percent  higher  than 
that  of  white  males  - far  below  the  dif- 
ference of  86  percent  that  has  been 
reported  at  various  times  in  the  past. 

Dissatisfied  Portland  police 
re-thInk  computer  pool  set-up 

The  Portland  PoLce  Bureau  is  con- 
*«t‘‘dfawing  from  the 
Multnomah  County  computer  network 
a«d  buying  its  own  crime  records  com- 
puter. 

Top  Portland  poLce  officials  say  that 
the  agency  could  save  $2  miUion  over  the 
next  su  years  by  using  its  own  computer 
system  and  complained  that  they  often 
must  compete  with  other  agencies  in  the 
county  system  for  the  computer  time 
The  proposal  to  withdraw  from  the 


county  system  is  based  on  a recommen- 
dation from  the  city's  Bureau  of  Com- 
puter Services,  which  estimates  that  the 
police  department  has  no  access  to  com- 
puterized files  about  9 percent  of  the  time 
because  of  computer  breakdowns. 

Police  officials  also  complained  that 
the  computer  system’s  response  time  is 
too  slow  to  meet  their  needs,  requiring  an 
average  of  22.6  seconds  to  produce  infor- 
mation about  a suspect,  and  that  it  does 
with  Federal  privacy 

The  Portland  City  Council  is  consider- 
ing the  poLce  department’s  report. 

Hurt  by  attrition,  Border  Patrol 
on  the  lookout  for  new  agents 

The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  is  looking  for 
new  agents,  and  recruiters  are  canvas- 
sing the  Southwest  for  300  to  400  an- 
pbcants.  ^ 

The  large-scale  search  became  neces- 
s^y  when  retirements  and  resignations 
this  year  claimed  nearly  15  percent  of  the 
patrol’s  2.600  agents,  officials  said.  They 
added  that  economic  problems  in  Mexico 
have  made  the  problem  of  Ulegal  aLens 
even  tougher’  requiring  the  patrol  to  be 
at  full  strength. 

Alan  ELason.  chief  patrol  agent  in  El 
Paso,  said  agents  are  needed  immediate- 
ly. Applicants  must  be  21  to  35  years  old 
but  do  not  have  to  meet  height  or  weight 
requirements  and  do  not  have  to  be  a high 
school  graduate,  he  said. 

i f®^*'*’*  agents  patrol  the 

1.700-mile  border  between  the  United 
btates  and  Mexico  to  prevent  aUens  from 
entering  this  country  iUegaUy.  The  start- 
ing salary  is  $13,369. 


laboratory  in  upstate  New  York  on 
Feburary  15.  The  laboratory  has  been 
home  to  poLce  horses  that  had  become 
too  old  or  sick  to  work. 

WhLe  there,  the  horses  - and  the  100 
shwp  200  chickens,  hundreds  of  rabbits 
and  a few  monkeys  who  shared  the  farm 
provided  blood  for  a variety  of  Health 
Department  tests. 

Wien  city  officials  decided  they  would 
contract  that  testing  to  outside  firms,  the 
pobce  horses  lost  their  retirement  home 
Ihe  veterinarian  who  directs  the  lab 
said  about  40  of  the  horses  wiU  be  sent  to 
other  facUities.  Several  others  wiU  be 
adopted  by  private  ciUzens  who  heard 
abou  t the  city’s  plans  and  offered  to  keen 

desteoyi^  property.  A few  wiU  be 

LAPD  wins  a round  from  DA 
in  ongoing  choke-hold  debate 


NYC  budget  crisis  strips 
police  retirees  of  vet  benefits 

Fifty-seven  retired  members  of  the 
New  York  City  PoLce  Department  are 
about  to  lose  the  pasture  they  were  put 
out  to. 

The  city,  in  the  midst  of  a severe 
budget  crisis.  wiL  close  its  veterinary 


The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
has  won  a round  in  its  battle  for  the  right 
to  use  choke  holds  to  subdue  suspects. 

Los  Angeles  District  Attorney  John 
Van  de  Kamp  announced  this  month  that 
he  has  decided  not  to  prosecute  two 
poLce  officers  in  the  death  of  a black  man 
in  1981.  even  though  he  found  that  the 
man  had  committed  no  crime. 

The  victim.  Lany  Morris.  28.  died  after 
poLce  officers  investigatinga  false  report 
of  shots  being  fired  saw  Morris  run  into 
his  apartment.  They  foUowed  him,  break- 
ing into  the  apartment  and  applying  a 
choke  hold  when  Morris  resisted 
Although  Van  de  Kamp  said'  the  of- 
ficers did  not  have  reasonable  cause  to 
break  into  the  man’s  apartment,  he  said 
that  the  evidence  did  not  prove  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  they  has  used  ex- 
cessive force  to  subdue  Morris 
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Getting  tougher  on  crime:  two  states  rethink  strategy 

Governor’s  panel  in  Oregon  urges  Virginia  National  Guard  may  get  the  call 

broader  wiretap  iaw,  new  state  narc  unit  to  aid  in  surveillance  of  drug  traffickers 


A citizen's  task  force  in  Oregon  has 
issued  a list  of  recommendations  for  cutr 
ting  down  on  crime  in  that  state,  in- 
cluding proposals  that  would  re-establish 
the  state  police  narcotics  unit,  toughen 
child  abuse  laws,  open  parole  hearings  to 
the  public,  widen  wiretap  laws  and  lower 
the  minimum  age  for  trying  juveniles  in 
adult  court  from  16  to  14. 

The  Governor's  Commission  Against 
Violent  Crime,  appointed  by  Governor 
Vic  Atiyeh,  issued  the  recommendations 
after  four  months  of  study.  Explaining 
the  commission's  get-tough  stance,  one 
member  said.  "The  public  is  a little  fed  up 
with  our  current  system,  and  I think  that 
they  want  the  system  to  regain  its 
credibility." 

Gov.  Atiyeh  is  expected  to  review  the 
recommendations  and  direct  attempts  in 
the  legislature  to  pass  several  of  the 
measures.  However,  some  of  the  pro- 
posals already  have  drawn  criticism  and 
could  face  difficulties  in  the  state 
legislature. 

Among  the  20  recommendations  were: 

H Adoption  of  state  standards  for  new 
buildings  that  would  help  prevent  both 
burglary  and  fire. 

^ Extensive  crime  prevention  educa- 
tion programs,  including  a statewide  pro- 
gram in  public  schools  and  the  creation  of 
a college  course  about  proven  methods  of 
protection  from  crime. 

^ Several  measures  that  would  allow 
the  state  to  prosecute  and  sentence  crim- 
inals separately  for  each  criminal  act 
committed  in  a single  episode. 

51  A suggestion  that  the  governor  ask 
the  state's  sheriffs  and  police  chiefs  to 
train  a staff  member  to  review  building 
and  development  plans,  in  an  effort  to 


The  Department  of  Justice  has  asked  a 
Federal  appeals  court  to  overturn  a court- 
approved  promotion  plan  for  the  city  of 
New  Orleans  that  requires  the  city's 
police  department  to  promote  equal 
numbers  of  black  and  white  officers. 

The  Reagan  Administration  contends 
that  the  plan  does  not  specifically  benefit 
those  who  have  been  discriminated 
against  and  requires  white  officers  "to 
surrender  their  legitimate  promotion  ex- 
pectations to  black  officers  who  have  no 
'rightful  place'  claim  to  promotion  priori- 
ty” 

The  move  marked  the  first  time 
Federal  officials  have  formally  chal- 
lenged a court-approved  affirmative  ac- 
tion program. 

The  New  Orleans  quota  was  approved 
last  month  in  a case  that  dates  back  to 
1973.  In  the  case,  13  black  officers  had 
charged  discrimination  in  the  police 
department's  promotion  policies.  Before 
the  case  went  bo  trial,  the  city  entered  in- 
to a consent  agreement  to  promote  one 
black  officer  for  each  white  officer  pro- 
moted until  the  department  had  an  equal 
number  of  black  and  white  supervisors. 

Female,  Hispanic  and  white  police  of- 
ficers opposed  the  agreement,  arguing 
that  it  discriminated  against  them.  A 
Federal  District  Court  concurred  and 
refused  to  approve  the  promotion  quotas. 

But  a panel  of  three  appellate  judges 
ruled  in  December  that  the  District  Court 
should  approve  the  quota. 

The  Justice  Department's  request 


spot  physical  designs  that  would  make 
the  structures  attractive  to  criminals. 

51  Legislation  to  repeal  the  legal  right  of 
convicted  offenders  to  appeal  on  the 
grounds  of  excessive  sentences. 

5!  Measures  that  would  provide  more 
assistance  to  crime  victims,  including 
support  for  a proposed  State  Crime  Vic- 
tim Compensation  Fund. 

The  recommendations  were  both 
praised  and  panned  after  they  were 
released,  sometimes  by  the  same  groups. 
The  chairman  of  the  Oregon  House 
Judiciary  Committee  said  be  favors  a 
tougher  stance  on  crime,  but  opposes 
measures  that  would  increase  the  state's 
prison  population.  The  executive  director 
of  the  state  civil  liberties  union  said  she 
supports  proposals  that  would  open 
parole  board  proceedings  and  provide 
assistance  to  crime  victims,  but  opposes 
one  that  would  deny  convicts  the  right  to 
appeal  on  the  grounds  of  excessive 
sentences. 

When  Atiyeh  created  the  crime  com- 
mission in  late  August,  he  also  an- 
nounced his  own  anticrime  package  that 
would  reinstate  the  death  penalty  and 
limit  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense. 

He  said  both  moves  were  spurred  by  a 
1981  crime  analysis  done  by  the  Oregon 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  That  study 
showed  that  serious  crime,  including 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated 
assault  and  arson,  increased  7.2  percent 
and  robberies  rose  a whopping  20.1  per- 
cent. 

The  commission  is  headed  by  Oregon 
Attorney  General  Dave  Frohnmayer  and 
includes  law  enforcement  represen- 
tatives. It  will  continue  to  make  quarter- 
ly reports  to  the  governor. 


asks  that  the  full  appeals  court  overrule 
that  decision  and  asks  permission  to  in- 
tervene in  the  case. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  William 
Bradford  Reynolds  argued  that  the 
Justice  Department  should  be  allowed  to 
step  into  the  case  because  the  plan  would 
"prefer  black  officers  without  regard  to 
whether  they  had  been  discriminatorily 
denied  promotions  in  the  past"  and  said 
the  consent  agreement  violates  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  outcome  of  the  case  could  affect 
similar  affirmative  action  programs  in 
Detroit.  Seattle.  St.  Louis,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  and  several  other  cities.  In 
Detroit,  courts  have  ordered  the  police 
department  to  make  promotions  based 
on  a similar  quota  and  the  other  cities 
also  have  accepted  court-approved 
quotas. 

The  Justice  Department's  action  was 
termed  the  strongest  taken  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan  against  an  affirmative  ac- 
tion program,  although  several  other 
moves  are  still  expected.  In  Decetober 
the  Reagan  Administration  stepped  into 
a Supreme  Court  discrimination  case  in- 
volving seniority  and  layoffs  in  the 
Boston  police  end  fire  departments. 

The  New  Orleans  case  is  expected  to  be 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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Virginia  Governor  Charles  Robb  has 
introduced  a major  package  of  anticrime 
legislation  designed  to  fight  the  growing 
number  of  problems  caused  by  drug  traf- 
ficking in  the  state's  coastal  waterways. 

The  package  includes  a proposal  to  use 
the  Virpnia  National  Guard  to  gather  in- 
formation about  drug  trafficking  during 
its  normal  surveillance  activities.  The 
150  pilots  and  crew  chiefs  now  involved 
in  radar  tracking  flight  missions,  training 
flights  or  practice  bombing  missions 
would  be  trained  to  spot  marijuana  fields 
from  the  air  and  to  report  such  fields  to 
state  police. 

Robb  also  proposed  measures  that 
would  modify  the  exclusionary  rule  to 
allow  the  use  of  evidence  obtained  during 
improper  searches  if  police  acted  in  a 
"reasonable  maimer,"  widen  the  use  of 
state  police  wiretaps  and  create  a special 
grand  jury  to  investigate  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  proposals  are  similar  to 
those  contained  in  an  anticrime  package 
Robb  sent  the  legislature  last  year.  That 
package  failed  after  it  was  criticized  by 
some  legislators  and  civil  rights  leaders 
who  said  some  of  the  proposals  would 
have  no  effect  on  crime  and  would  in- 
fringe on  individual  rights. 

The  new  package  is  expected  to  en- 


A long-simmering  feud  between  the 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  and  local  minority  leaders 
boiled  over  again  recently,  with  the 
leaders  of  two  black  groups  demanding 
that  the  city  amend  its  contract  with  the 
FOP  chief. 

Arthur  Slater,  executive  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People,  and  Wendell  Young,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sentinels,  an  organization  of 
black  pobce  officers,  demanded  earlier 
this  month  that  what  they  called  a 
"sweetheart  contract"  be  terminated. 

Slater  said  the  city's  contract  with 
Elmer  Dunaway,  the  union  head,  allows 
him  to  work  full  time  as  FOP  president 
while  receiving  the  full  salary  and 
benefits  of  a sworn  officer,  but  exempts 
him  from  police  division  supervision. 
That  arrangement.  Slater  contends, 
allows  Dunaway  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
a peace  officer  without  being  subject  to 
the  usual  police  discipUne. 

And.  Slater  further  contends. 
Dunaway  has  used  that  power  to  discrim- 
inate against  blacks  in  the  city  ad- 
ministration and  the  department. 

"He  hides  behind  the  fact  that  he  is  act- 
ing as  FOP  president,  not  as  a police  of- 
ficer." Slater  said.  "We  are  demanding 
that  this  contractual  relationship  be 
changed." 

Dunaway  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. but  he  told  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
recently;  "I  really  don't  care  what  they 
say.  I have  an  agreement,  and  I guess  it 
means  as  much  to  those  two  as  it  does  to 
some  in  City  Hall.  There  are  higger  prob- 
lems in  this  city  than  Elmer  Dunaway. 
Why  don’t  they  concentrate  on  them?" 

The  most  recent  battle  between 
Dunaway  and  the  minority  leaders  began 
when  Dunaway  made  public  the  criminal 


counter  similar  opposition.  Most  likely, 
observers  say,  the  criticism  will  center  on 
the  exclusionary  rule  change.  Robb  and 
the  state's  Attorney  General.  Gerald 
Baliles,  issued  an  18-page  summary  of 
the  exclusionary  rule  arguments,  which 
said  the  rule  "punishes  society"  and  "is 
used  only  to  benefit  the  guilty." 

The  proposals  to  ease  the  wiretap 
restraints  and  establish  a statewide 
grand  jury  have  also  brought  opposition. 

Under  current  law,  Virginia  State 
Police  may  use  wiretaps  only  for  in- 
vestigations involving  drugs,  public  cor- 
ruption and  some  violent  crimes.  Under 
the  proposed  change,  they  could  use 
wiretaps  for  any  felony  case,  even  if  the 
charge  was  not  related  to  the  original 
reason  for  investigation. 

The  statewide  grand  jury  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  Supreme  Court  to 
deal  with  drug  cases  that  cross  county 
lines,  Robb  said. 

Other  proposals  in  the  ll-point  plan 
would  tighten  the  state's  death  penalty 
and  child  pornography  laws,  give  pro- 
secutors the  right  to  appeal  pretrial  rul- 
ings, impose  penalties  for  the  use  of 
armor-piercing  ammunition  and  increase 
penalties  against  doctors  who  prescribe 
illegal  drugs. 


record  of  Donald  Shabazz,  a part-time  in- 
vestigator for  the  Office  of  Municipal  In- 
vestigation. WhenShabazz,  who  is  black, 
transferred  to  the  investigation  division 
to  look  into  complaints  against  police  of- 
ficers, Dunaway  made  public  FBI 
records  that  showed  Shabazz  had  served 
a prison  sentence  as  a juvenile  for  his  part 
in  an  armed  robbery. 

When  community  leaders  argued  that 
the  release  of  Shabazz 's  record  was  un- 
fair. the  police  brought  departmental 
charges  against  Dunaway  for  releasing 
the  records.  In  his  defense  against  the 
charges,  Dunaway  cited  the  provision  of 
his  contract  that  allows  him  to  work  full- 
time as  FOP  head.  He  said  he  was  acting 
as  FOP  president,  not  as  a police  officer, 
at  the  time. 

Slater  said  his  organization  and  the 
black  officers'  group  want  Dunaway's 
contract  changed  to  match  that  of  his 
counterpart  in  the  fire  department,  who 
serves  as  a firefighter  full-time  and  con- 
ducts union  business  on  his  own  time. 
Slater  said  the  fire  and  police  unions  have 
about  the  same  number  of  members,  so 
their  presidents  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  fashion. 

The  latest  incident  is  one  of  several 
that  have  put  Dunaway  and  black  leaders 
at  odds.  Black  leaders  claim  that 
Dunaway  has  harassed  black  city  of- 
ficials, including  public  insults  against 
the  city's  first  black  mayor  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  a former  city  manager. 
Dunaway  denies  the  charges. 

Slater  said  the  groups  are  now  waiting 
for  the  City  Council  to  take  action  on 
their  demand  that  the  contract  be 
changed.  He  warned  that  If  the  contract 
is  not  amended,  the  NAACP  will  take 
legal  action. 

He  refused  to  elaborate  on  what  form 
that  action  might  take. 


DoJ  asks  appeals  court  to  scrap 
New  Orleans’  50/50  quota  plan 


No  more  *sweet/ieart*  contract? 

CIncy  FOP  chief  under  fire 
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Family  feud  comes  to  Ohio  town  Portsmouth  says  goodbye  to  “Pappy” 


The  chief  of  police  and  mayor  in 
Woodmere,  Ohio,  have  a feud  going. 
Mayor  Rayner  Smith  has  suspended 
Chief  Thomas  McClure  three  times.  Mc- 
Clure has  arrested  Smith  once.  Smith  and 
four  others  sought  in  Probate  Court  to 
have  McClure  removed  for  malfeasance. 

The  fight  began  about  four  months  ago 
and  is  based  on  the  mayor's  contention 
that  the  police  chief  is  incompetent. 

Twice,  the  mayor  susb^ded  McClure 
and  twice  the  City  Council  reinstated 
him.  During  one  of  those  reinstatement 
hearings.  Smith  tried  to  outline  charges 
against  McClure,  but  the  proceedings 
got  .so  unruly  that  the  mayor's  lawyer 
was  ejected  by  police.  The  lawyer  has 
filed  suit  over  the,incident. 

In  addition.  Smith  refused  to  let  Mc- 
Clure make  up  the  department's  work 
schedules,  sometimes  tearing  down 
schedules  McClure  had  posted  and  once 
assigning  McClure  to  the  midnight  to  7 
A,M.  shift. 

Last  month.  McClure  arrested  Smith 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  violating  the 
chief's  civil  rights.  Smith  will  appear  in 
court  on  that  charge  later  this  month. 
The  Probate  Court  suit  was  dismissed 
after  three  of  the  four  citizens  who  signed 
the  complaint  told  the  J udge  they  did  not 
realize  what  they  were  signing. 

Smith  insists  McClure  must  be  re- 
moved, and  recently  suspended  him  a 
third  time.  "He's  incompetent."  Smith 
said. 

McClure  said,  "I  just  want  to  do  my 
job  and  be  left  alone." 


Other  city  officials  in  the  tiny  town  say 
the  feud  between  the  two  top  officials  — 
whose  offices  are  across  the  hall,  from 
each  other  — is  interfering  with  city 
business.  "We're  a house  divided,"  one 
council  member  said. 

The  City  Council  was  to  meet  in  late 
January  to  review  McClure's  latest 
suspension. 

•*  ' ifti, 

New-county  mountie 

Rayburn  Evans  has  been  named 
sheriff  of  La  Pa;f'CourilV.  Ariz.,  a new 
county  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
state  that  came  into  beingat  the  stroke  of 
midnight  New  Year's  Eve. 

Evans.  42,  had  been  a captain  in  the 
Yuma  County  sheriff's  office,  where  he 
had  served  20  years.  When  voters  ap- 
proved the  formation  of  the  new  county 
on  November  2.  he  won  election  as  sheriff 
over  three  other  contenders. 

"This  has  got  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing times  of  my  life,"  Evans  told  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Arizona  law  allows  residents  of  an  ex- 
isting county  to  form  their  own  county  if 
two-thirds  of  those  who  live  in  the  area  to 
be  the  new  county  and  1 5 percent  of  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  county  vote  for  it. 

In  becoming  the  state's  15th  county. 
La  Paz  is  the  first  county  formed  since 
Arizona  became  a state  in  1 9 1 2.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  northern  half  of  the  former 
Yuma  County  and  includes  12.517 
residents  and  one  incorporated  town. 
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After  32  years  as  a patrol  officer  with 
the  Portsmouth.  Va.,  Police  Department. 
Dick  Burch,  known  to  many  as  "Pappy." 
has  retired. 

Burch,  61.  was  known  within  the 
department  for  his  cheery  smile  as  he 
delivered  the  daily  mail,  and  for  his  un- 
failing greeting  to  those  on  his  rounds: 
"Good  morning,  everybody!  A top  of  the 
morning  to  you!  If  today  was  any  better. 
I cofildh't  stand  it." 

But  Burch.  Portsmouth’s  oldest  and 
longest-serving  police  officer,  hasn't 
retired  completely.  He’ll  be  delivering 
'Court  documents  for  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment — a job  he  can  keep  until  he's  70. 

He  earned  praise  from  almost  everyone 
who  had  known  him.  The  operator  of  a 
local  florist  shop,  with  whom  Burch  had 
lunch  every  day  for  the  past  25  years, 
told  the  The  Ledger-Star  and  Virginian- 
Pilot  newspaper.  "The  worst  thing  Dick 
Burch  ever  did  was  retire.  I miss  him 
already.” 

A supervisor  in  the  records  bureau 
observed,  "He's  the  kind  of  guy  you 
wouldn't  mind  being  arrested  by.  ’’  A cab 
driver  and  long-time  friend  said,  " If  Dick 
Burch  arrested  a man,  he  right  well 


Officer  Dick  “Pappy"  Burch 


deserved  it." 

But  Burch,  who  said  he  likes  his  new 
job,  misses  the  old  as  much  as  anyone. 
"If  they  didn’t  have  an  age  limit  with  the 
department.  I'd  be  there  until  they  ran 
me  out  or  until  I died,  whichever  came 
first.” 


Drowned  Illinois  cop  honored  as  hero 


The  family  of  Illinois  police  officer 
Larry  Holder,  who  drowned  last  summer 
while  trying  to  save  a boy  from  a flooded 
stream,  has  received  a $2,000  award 
honoring  Holder  for  his  courage. 

The  police  officials  who  had  nominated 
Holder  said  the  award  is  particularly 
gratifying  because  the  Illinois  Police 
Association  has  refused  to  grant 
Holder's  family  its  $2,000  death  benefit, 
ruling  that  the  death  wasn’t  due  to 
violent  resistance,  as  required  by  the 
association’s  rules. 

In  September,  a local  restaurant  spon- 


sored a fund-raising  dinner  that  brought 
in  more  than  $ 1 2,000  to  establish  a Larry 
Holder  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  latest  award  came  from  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  which 
was  established  by  steel  magnate 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  1904  to  honor  heroic 
deeds.  Holder  was  one  of  21  people 
honored  this  year. 

Holder,  an  officer  with  the  Algonquin, 
111.,  Police  Department  for  eight  years, 
died  July  22,  when  he  tried  to  save  a 
14-year-old  boy  who  was  drowning  in  a 
stream  swollen  by  flood  waters. 


The  pain  of  sheriffs*  civil  duty 


CriminalJustice  Education.-  The  End  of  the  Beginning  is  the  result  of  a five- 
year  study  of  criminal  justice  education  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 
The  authors  — a faculty  planning  group  at  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  — based  their  findings  and  conclusions  upon  250  questionnaire  surveys 
among  respondents  in  37  states  at  1 46  institutions,  campus  visits  for  interviews 
at  14  universities,  and  a content  analysis  of  college  catalogs.  In  addition,  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  con- 
tributed guidance  and  suggestions  on  methodology  and,  based  on  a second  ques- 
tionnaire. confirmed  and  extended  the  findings  of  the  authors. 

The  study  examines  a sector  of  postsecondary  education  that  grew  intensively 
during  the  late  1960’s  and  1970’s  when  other  sectors  faced  dwindling 
enrollments,  limited  budgets  and  marginal  growth.  During  two  decades,  the 
authors  found,  an  early  emphasis  on  vocationalism  in  criminal  justice  education 
was  replaced  by  academic  programs  developed  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences,  and  professional  subjects.  They  examine  a professoriate  that 
strongly  emphasized  practical  experience  but  later  developed  traditional 
academic  credentials.  They  describe  new  and  distinctive  ways  that  were 
developed  to  teach  non-traditional  students,  including  mid-career  police  officers 
and  other  criminal  justice  practitioners. 

The  authors  conclude  that  criminal  justice  education  has.  during  only  two 
decades,  become  an  established,  vital  part  of  the  educational  curricula  in  America 
colleges  and  universities.  They  also  attempt  to  define  some  of  the  current  and 
future  problems  for  educators,  including  the  need  for  scholarship  and  research.  ' 
the  tension  between  general  liberal  arts  studies  and  professional  studies  in  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice,  vague  educational  objectives  which  need 
clarification,  and  the  quality  of  criminal  justice  education. 

CriminalJustice  Education  will  be  of  interest  to  criminal  justice  educators  at  ' 
college  and  universities  and  to  law  enforcement  executives  and  practitioners  who  , 
are  concerned  with  the  development  of  their  field.  For  educators  generally,  this  ■ 
book  provides  evidence  that  postsecondary  education  has  not  lost  its  capacity  for 
innovation  and  growth. 
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Two  sheriffs  separated  by  hundreds  of 
miles  faced  the  same  agonizing  dilemma 
this  month:  What  to  do  when  their 
neighbors’  homes  and  land  were  being 
foreclosed. 

In  Springfield.  Colo.,  Baca  County 
Sheriff  Willard  Goff  faced  a crowd  of 
militant  farmers  who  were  angry  that 
320  acres  of  land  belonging  to  one  of  their 
number  was  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 
In  the  fight  that  ensued  when  Goff  tried 
to  proceed  with  the  sale.  Goff’s  face  was 
bloodied  and  two  farmers  were  arrested 
on  charges  of  assaulting  a police  officer. 
The  crowd  finally  was  dispersed  with  tear 
gas. 

After  the  battle,  which  received  na- 
tional media  attention.  Goff  said  January 
4 was  the  saddest  day  in  his  life,  but 
vowed  to  continue  enforcing  the  law  even 
if  it  means  another  such  confrontation. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County 
Sheriff  Eugene  Coon  withdrew  42  houses 
from  an  auction  list  in  an  effort  to  give 
jobless  homeowners  "a  little  time”  to  try 
to  recover  their  homes.  His  action  drew 
praise  from  the  United  Steelworkers 
union,  which  has  about  50,000  out-of- 
work  members  in  the  county,  and  many 
others. 

But  attorneys  for  the  lenders  say 
Coon’s  action  may  have  been  illegal. 
They  warned  that  allowing  homeowners 
to  default  on  Federally  Insured  loans 
would  mean  the  Federal  Government 
would  lose  that  money. 


But  Coon  said  he  had  been  convinced 
that  something  needed  to  be  done  by  the 
figures  on  foreclosures.  The  number  has 
doubled  since  1979.  he  said,  and  his 
survey  found  that  85  percent  of  those 
whose  homes  were  to  be  sold  either  were 
unemployed  or  were  self-employed  and 
having  a hard  time  making  payments. 

"All  we're  doing  is  giving  them  a little 
time,"  he  said. 


The  man  of  the  year 

Marion  County.  Ind.,  Sheriff  James  L. 
Wells  has  been  named  Indianapolis  Man 
of  the  Year  for  1982. 

Wells  won  the  title  when  632  readers  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  sent  letters 
nominating  him  for  the  honor,  giving  him 
more  than  a fourth  of  all  votes  cast. 

The  49-year-old  sheriff,  who  won  re- 
election  in  November,  joined  the  Marion 
County  Sheriff's  Department  in  1956  and 
worked  his  way  through  the  ranks  to 
become  sheriff.  In  the  1978  election, 
when  the  Republican  party  won  every 
other  office  in  Marion  County.  Wells,  a 
Democrat,  attracted  the  highest  vote 
total  of  any  candidate. 

In  announcing  the  award,  the  Star 
quoted  one  of  the  nominating  letters, 
which  said.  " His  basic  philososphy  is 
that  policemen  can  be  tough  with 
criminals  and  prisoners  and  still  treat 
them  with  decency." 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

— . » 1 At  the  end  of  each 

calendar  year  when 
Chief  Justice  War- 
Burger  issues 
V ^^1!  his  annual  report  on 

the  State  of  the 
Judiciary,  he  usual- 
^ )y  places  special  em- 

^hasis  on  one  par- 
jticular  timely  issue. 
Two  years  ago  the  Chief  Justice  focused 
on  lawyer  incompetence.  Last  year,  he 
emphasized  the  burdensome  caseload  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  And,  following  Chief 
Justice  Burger’s  lead,  those  Associate 
Justices  who  have  spoken  at  state  bar 
association  meetings  and  before  the 
American  Judicature  Society  during  the 
past  year  have  echoed  the  theme  that  the 
caseload  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  unmanageable. 

This  year,  the  Chief  Justice  again 
showed  an  uncanny  sense  of  timing  in 
selecting  prison  reform  as  the  1983  col- 
lateral topic.  The  report  was  issued  just 
one  week  before  prisoners  in  the  short- 
term classification  unit  at  the  Ossining, 
N.Y.,  Correctional  Facility  took  17  cor- 
rection officers  hostage. 

Chief  Justice  Burger’s  report  called  on 
the  newly  convened  98th  Congress  to 
establish  a National  Commission  on  Cor- 
rections Practices  to  “propose  remedial 
programs  ” for  the  bulging,  outdated 
prison  systems  at  the  Federal  and  state 
levels.  According  to  the  Chief  Justice's 
figures,  the  United  States  prison  popula- 
tion has  grown  over  the  past  decade  to 
almost  400,000,  approximately  double 


what  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

The  report  urges  the  creation  of  the  na- 
tional commission  as  a first  step  toward 
the  adoption  of  "a  national  correctional 
policy,"  with  one  ot  its  prime  objectives 
the  prevention  of  violent  uprisings  in 
overcrowded  prisons.  In  the  interim, 
while  a national  policy  is  being  for- 
mulated. Chief  Justice  Burger  su^sted 
three  policies  necessary  for  merely  cop- 
ing with  the  ballooning  prison  popula- 
tion. 

Those  proposals,  which  are  noteworthy 
largely  for  their  lack  of  originabty,  con- 
form to  the  mainstream  of  thought  of  our 
nation's  foremost  penologists  and  correc- 
tional administrators.  The  first  proposal, 
to  enlarge  existing  penal  facilities  while 
constructing  new  ones,  has  been  adopted 
in  only  a handful  of  jurisdictions  where 
enlightened  voters  have  seen  fit  to  ap- 
prove a bond  offering  with  the  funds  ear- 
marked for  prison  construction. 

Another  recommendation,  which  has 
been  strongly  advocated  ever  since  Stan- 
ford University  conducted  its  classic 
"prisoner-guard  experiment,”  centers  on 
making  the  correctional  experience 
“more  humane  and  effective  by  enhanc- 
ing the  caliber  and  training  of  prison  of- 
ficials." 

The  third,  and  perhaps  most  important 
proposal,  was  that  of  expanding  pro- 
grams to  provide  inmates  with  an  educa- 
tion and  specific  training  for  jobs  that 
can  provide  a released  person  wnth  the 
potential  for  earning  an  honest  Hving  and 
thereby  turn  away  from  a life  of  crime. 

According  to  a news  report  on  the 
Ossining  uprising  and  hostage  situation 


‘This  year,  the  Chief  Justice  again  showed 
an  uncanny  sense  of  timing  in  selecting 
prison  reform  as  the  (annual  report)  topic/ 


aired  on  the  National  Public  Radio  net- 
work on  January  10,  the  factor  that  most 
contributed  to  the  prisoner  take-over  was 
the  idleness  engendered  by  the  fact  that 
those  prisoners  in  the  classification  unit 
at  Ossining  were  in  an  interim  status. 
That  is  to  say  that  while  ,is*’aiting 
transfer  to  a permanent  "appropriate 
facility"  in  the  New  York  State  correc- 
tional system,  those  prisoners  are  ineligi- 
ble for  jobs  or  recreational  privileges 
granted  those  prisoners  assigned  to 
serve  their  time  at  Ossining. 

Perhaps  in  the  wake  of  the  press 
coverage  of  Chief  Justice  Burger’s 
report,  coupled  with  the  national 
coverage  of  the  uprising  at  Ossining  {one 
of  the  best  known  prisons  in  the  country 
under  its  former  name.  Sing-Sing)  there 
will  be  the  impetus  for  Congress  to  create 
a National  Commission  on  Corrections 
Practices. 

In  the  meantime,  in  the  absence  of 
significant  Congressional  action  during 
the  past  five  years  the  Federal  courts 
have  sought  to  enforce  minimum  due  pro- 
cess, civil  and  human  rights  while  giving 
corrections  officials  the  leeway  to  run 
their  facilities  effectively.  Reviewed 
below  are  two  lower  court  decisions  from 
late  last  year  in  the  area  of  prisoner  ac- 


cess to  the  judicial  system,  one  of  which 
presented  a very  novel  legal  question. 

Prisoner  Access  to  a Law  Library 
A divided  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circxiit  recently  held  that  neither 
the  Fifth  nor  the  Sixth  Amendment  re- 
quires that  an  incarcerated  defendant  be 
given  access  to  a law  library  to  prepare 
for  his  own  trial  when  the  defendant 
wants  to  represent  himself  rather  than 
accept  representation  by  court- 
appointed  counsel. 

The  case  arose  on  December  19,  1979, 
when  the  defendant  entered  a plea  of  guil- 
ty to  a Federal  misdemeanor  charge  of 
counterfeiting  under  Title  18  U.S.C. 
§4911a).  The  defendant  received  a one- 
year  sentence,  with  three  years  proba- 
tion. The  sentence  allowed  for  the 
suspension  of  six  months  of  the  in- 
carceration period  if  the  defendant 
agreed  to  spend  six  months  in  a "treat- 
ment orientated  [siclinstitution." 

Following  imposition  of  the  sentence, 
the  defendant  was  taken  to  West  Glenn 
Center,  a Federal  halfway  house.  The 
first  two  weeks  at  the  center  were 
uneventful,  but  shortly  thereafter  the 
defendant  signed  out  and  failed  to  report 
back.  He  was  subsequently  arrested  and 
charged  with  escape  under  Title  18 
Tier' 


Sending  out  distorted  messages: 

Study  slams  TV’s  view  of  cops,  crime 


Prime-time  television  focuses  on  only 
the  most  serious,  violent  and  life- 
threatening  crimes,  giving  viewers  a 
distorted  view  of  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment in  America,  according  to  a study 
released  January  10  by  The  Media  In- 
stitute. 

The  study.  "Prime  Time  Crime."  found 
that  prime-time  programs  average  1.7 
crimes  per  show  and  that  those  crimes 
are  more  than  100  times  more  likely  to  in- 
volve murder  than  real-life  crime. 

Leonard  J.  Theberge.  president  of  The 
Media  Institute,  noted: 

"Scriptwriters  rely  on  serious  and 
violent  crimes  as  a device  for  generating 
action  and  drama.  But  in  the  process, 
they  send  out  distorted  messages  about 
the  reality  of  crime  and  law  enforcement 
in  America.  Over  time,  these  subtle 
messages  may  affect  that  way  the  public 
thinks  about  crime." 

The  study  is  a foUow-up  to  the  in- 
stitute's 1981  study.  “Crooks,  Conmen 
and  Clowns.”  which  found  that  most 
business  characters  on  television  were 
portrayed  as  criminals.  The  new  study 
was  conducted  by  Drs.  Linda  and  Robert 
Lichter  of  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty- 

The  Lichters  also  found  that  television 
criminals  tend  to  come  from  the 
“establishment,”  with  most  being 
middle-aged  businessmen.  Most  televi- 
sion crime  is  punished,  they  said,  but 
police  officers  are  rarely  the  heroes. 

"Television  entertainment  portrays 
America  as  a dangerous  and  violent 
Continued  on  Page  12 


RARELY  THE  HEROES:  Lieut.  Ray  CaUetanolRene  Enriquez,  left)  and  Capt.  Frank 
Furillo  (Daniel  J.  Travanti)  in  a scene  from  the  Emmy  Award-winning  police  drama 

“Hill  Street  Blues." 


At  arraignment  on  the  escape  charge, 
the  defendant  asked  the  magistrate  to  be 
allowed  to  proceed  pro  se  |i.e„  by  himself, 
or  acting  as  his  own  counsel).  The 
magistrate  denied  the  request  and  ap- 
pointed counsel  to  conduct  the  defense  on 
the  escape  charge.  In  conformity  with 
rules  of  that  court,  the  defendant  filed  a 
notice  of  intent  to  appeal  the  denial  of  his 
request.  After  that  notice  was  filed  the 
magistrate  held  a hearing  to  determine  if 
the  defendant  had  the  requisite  ability  to 
defend  himself.  Concluding  that  the 
defendant  lacked  the  educational  back- 
ground to  effectively  represent  himself, 
the  magistrate  recommended  to  the  trial 
judge  that  the  request  be  denied. 

Prior  to  trial  on  the  escape  charge,  the 
judge’s  calendar  clerk  submitted  a memo 
to  the  judge,  proposing  that  the  defen- 
dant’s request  be  "placed  in  the  file  and 
ignored  until  the  time  of  trial."  After  the 
judge  wrote  "O.K,”  in  the  margin  near 
the  proposal  the  clerk  sent  a copy  of  the 
memo  to  the  defendant’s  court-appointed 
counsel  along  with  a cover  note  which  in 
relevant  portion  stated,  "See  attached  so 
that  you  will  know  what  the  plan  is." 

Just  before  starting  the  trial  the 
District  Court  judge  inquired  whether 
the  defendant  wished  to  represent 
himself.  The  defendant  repUed  that  he 
would  not  represent  himself  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  not  had  access  to  a 
law  library  to  prepare  for  his  defense. 
Sometime  during  the  course  of  the  trial 
in  an  off-the-record  conversation  between 
the  judge,  prosecutor,  defense  attorney 
and  the  defendant,  the  defendant  re- 
newed his  complaint  that  he  was  denied 
access  to  a law  library. 

Asserting  that  his  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Amendment  rights  had  been  violated. 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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Back  to  the  people. 


Returning  the  correctional  process  to  the  community 


Historically  in  the  United  States,  all 
functions  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
from  the  legislative  to  the  correctional, 
originated  in  the  communities  served  by 
the  system.  From  the  religious  wilch- 
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hunt  tribunals  in  New  England  to  the 
posses  of  the  Old  West,  the  community 
has  exercised  the  collective  will  of  its 
citizens  in  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Such  a 
system  has  obvious  merits  and  demerits, 
but  at  least  this  system  allowed  the  com- 
munity to  become  closely  involved  with 
its  own  law  enforcement  problems. 


As  laws  became  formalized  and  more 
complicated,  many  of  the  functions  of 
criminal  justice  were  delegated  to 
citizens  who  could  handle  them  on  a full- 
time basis.  Here  we  have  the  introduc- 
tion into  our  society  of  professional  law 
enforcement  officers,  court  management 
experts,  and  correctional  personnel  — 
and,  ultimately,  a giant  bureaucracy  of 
complicated  rules,  regulations,  policies 
and  limitations  on  authority  which  could 
be  understood  only  by  experts.  The 
criminai  justice  system  was  forced  fur- 
ther and  ^rther  away  from  the  communi- 
ty, to  the  point  where  the  community  to- 
day sees  the  system  as  an  alien  force. 
This  situation  has  engendered  a tremen- 
dous decline  in  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  system,  which,  in  order  to  be  effec- 


tive, must  have  the  cooperation  and  sup- 
port of  the  public.  If  the  people  are  cons- 
cientious and  demand  high-quality  ser- 
vice, then  the  system  will  be  forced  to  be 
effective.  If  the  people  ignore  the  system 
with  an  attitude  of  “It's  not  my 
business,”  then  the  system  will  become 
corrupt  and  inefficient. 

Effecting  Behavioral  Changes 
In  the  field  of  corrections,  the  public 
has  a right  to  expect  prisoners  leaving 
the  correctional  system  to  return  to  socie- 
ty and  live  peacefully  without  further  in- 
volvement with  the  law.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  goal,  corrections  must  be 
linked  to  the  community  in  every  phase 
of  its  operation.  The  community-based 
correctional  method  is  the  most  promis- 
ing means  of  accomplishing  desired 
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changes  in  offender  behavior. 

Recent  prison  riots  and  confrontations 
between  guards  and  inmates  have  ex- 
posed many  of  the  problems  in  the 
prisons.  The  objective  of  incarceration 
should  be  rehabilitation,  yet  little  can  be 
done  to  rehabilitate  when  the  prison  ad- 
ministration is  faced  with  dangerous 
overcrowding,  understaffing,  and  condi- 
tions which  breed  brutal  criminality 
within  the  prison.  Correctional  officers  in 
this  country  are  beginning  to  recognize 
the  drawbacks  of  incarceration.  In  some 
states,  dissatisfaction  with  incarceration 
has  been  so  great  that  it  has  been  totally 
abolished  for  some  classes  of  offenders, 
such  as  the  juvenile  and  the  alcoholic.  In 
other  states,  programs  have  been 
adopted  to  relieve  the  burdens  on  over- 
crowded prisons  and  reformatories. 

Some  may  argue  that  adopting  such  a 
community-based  program  will  only  lead 
to  a higher  rate  of  recidivism  and  a 
general  increase  in  criminality,  because 
the  deterrent  value  of  incarceration  is 
reduced.  But  incarceration  has  never 
been  successful  in  curbing  crime.  Rather, 
imprisonment  is  a traditional  method  of 
dealing  with  offenders  from  the  stand- 
point of  a society  that  is  apathetic  to  the 
problems  it  faces. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  community- 
based  corrections  should  include  all  cor- 
rectional activities:  probation,  parole, 
first-offender  juvenile  programs  and 
prison  releases.  Although  the  oldest  and 
most  frequently  used  community-based 
correctional  program  is  probation,  most 
persons  under  custodial  control  are 
potential  participants  in  community  pro- 
grams. 

Not  a Lack  of  Control 

One  must  not  misinterpret  community 
corrections  as  being  synonymous  with  a 
lack  of  control.  The  use  of  control  and 
surveillance  is  basic  to  any  type  of  sound 
correctional  program.  The  significance  of 
community-based  corrections  can  be 
assessed  from  humanitarian,  restorative, 
and  managerial  perspectives. 

The  humanitarian  perspective  is  con- 
cerned with  reducing  the  burden  of 
prison  on  the  offender.  The  loss  of 
freedom,  the  regimentation  of  institu- 
tionalization and  the  general  loss  of  self- 
esteem combine  to  place  an  incredible 
burden  on  the  off.ender.  The  socio- 
peychological  effects  of  this  burden  must 
naturally  be  balanced  against  the  need 
for  society  to  protect  itself.  However,  one 
must  scrutinize  the  circumstances  of 
each  offender  to  insure  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  would  obtain  a greater  correc- 
tional benefit  from  a community-based 
correctional  program  is  not  incarcerated. 

The  restorative  aspect  involves  return- 
ing the  offender  to  a society  where  he 
does  not  violate  any  laws;  i.e.,  the  reduc- 
tion of  recidivism.  An  ex-offender  who  is 
placed  back  into  society  must  have  the 
tools,  the  attitude  and  the  opportunity  to 
become  a useful  member  of  that  society. 
If  he  is  not  able  to  do  so,  he  will  more  than 
likely  return  to  a life  of  crime,  thus 
cheating  not  only  the  offender  but  also 
the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

The  managerial  aspect,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  primarily  concerned  with 
economics.  There  is  a tremendous  dif- 
ference between  the  per-capita  cost  of  in- 
carceration and  the  cost  of  community- 
based  corrections.  It  is  a great  deal 
cheeper  to  rehabilitate  an  individual 
whom  you  do  not  have  to  house,  feed  and 
clothe.  Funds  diverted  from  in-custody 
corrections  can  be  well  used  in 
community-based  correctional  pro- 

Contioued  on  Page  12 
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It  takes  two  to  shake  policing’s  “divorce  blues 
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The  general  conviction  that  the  police 
occupation  has  a very  high  divorce  rate  is 
one  of  the  principal  police  stereotypes 
that  has  aroused  substantial  controver- 
sy. with  authorities  lining  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue. 

There  is  a dearth  of  herd  data  — 
although  no  shortage  of  speculation  — 

COMMENTARY 
By  WILLIAM  D.  CALDERONE 

concerning  police  divorce.  However, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  police 
work  carries  with  it  tremendous  stresses 
that  are  bound  to  put  a strain  on  family 
relations.  Yet  today,  all  marriages, 
regardless  of  one's  profession,  face 
tremendous  stress.  The  question,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  not  who  has  the  higher 
divorce  rate,  but  what  is  it  about  the 
police  job  that  contributes  to  marital 
strain. 

Traditionally,  the  causes  of  divorce 
have  been  the  three  A’s:  adultery, 
alcoholism  and  apathy.  Monsignor 
Joseph  Dunne,  a retired  chaplain  for  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  has 
said  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in 
police  work  to  increase  the  risk  of 
divorce.  While  this  may  be  so.  the  job 


allows  for  more  opportunities  for  the 
traditional  reasons  to  take  hold.  Rotating 
tours,  financial  frustration  and  the  naked 
realities  a police  officer  must  face  each 
day  must  cerUiinly  play  some  part  in  the 
health  of  a marriage. 

Behavioral  scientists  have  found  that 
shift  work,  as  in  policing,  can  have  power- 
ful negative  effects  on  the  individuaL 
This  disturbed  "biological  clock"  is  one 
of  the  factors  in  the  sexual  problems  ex- 
perienced in  some  police  marriages.  For 
example,  an  officer  coming  off  a 4-to-12 
tour  may  go  bar-hopping  as  a conse- 
quence of  being  pent  up.  and  not  arrive 
home  until  3 or  4 in  the  morning.  If  he 
then  makes  overtures  to  his  wife,  he  may 
well  be  rebuffed  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
on  a different  schedule  and  must  be  up 
and  awake  early  in  the  morning.  The 
scene  is  now  set  for  philandering,  which, 
while  seeming  to  solve  temporarily  the 
officer's  personal  needs,  can  ultimately 
lead  only  to  additional  frustration  and 
guilt.  Similarly,  the  rotating  tours  create 
an  opportunity  for  an  officer’s  spouse  to 
look  outside  the  marriage  for  the 
closeness  that  may  be  lacking  from  her 
officer  husband. 

The  officers  that  this  writer  has  spoken 
to  seem  to  feel  that  the  department  has 
let  them  down.  The  department,  they 


feel,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  these 
men  are  also  husbands,  fathers  and  sons, 
The  officers  feel  that  the  department  fails 
to  recognize  that  by  requiring  total  com- 
mitment to  the  job.  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  officer  to  be  as  fully 
committed  to  his  family  as  he  might  wish 
to  be. 

Given  the  realities  of  rotating  tours, 
moonlighting  and  overtime,  it  becomes  a 
constant  battle  of  wits  for  an  officer  to 
find  time  — even  a little  — for  his  family. 

It  gets  to  a point  where  the  pressures  of 
daily  living,  coupled  with  the  stresses  of 
the  job  and  the  officer’s  personal  needs, 
create  a sense  of  distance  between  the  of- 
ficer and  his  family. 

In  a recent  telecast  of  the  Phil  Donahue 
Show,  it  was  observed  that  the  average 
couple  spends  approximately  17  minutes 
a week  in  actual  communication.  More 
than  likely,  this  problem  is  exacerbated 
for  the  police  officer.  This  lack  of  com- 
munication plants  the  seeds  for  an  officer 
remaining  legally  married  to,  and  living 
with  his  spouse,  while  in  fact  he  is  "emo- 
tionally divorced"  and  lacks  only  the 
paperwork. 

A cop  has  been  termed  society’s  vic- 
tim, and  to  a certain  extent  this  is  true. 
For  the  married  cop.  though,  his  wife  and 
children  become  victims  as  well  — not  by 


choice,  but  because  they  are  on  the  fringe 
and  are  emotionally  Involved  with  him. 
They  get  the  backlash  from  him.  This  is  a 
problem  that  police  departments  must 
begin  to  deal  with  honestly  and  openly. 
Policing  must  be  a "we"  occupation. 
When  the  officer  takes  his  oath  to  protect 
the  security  of  a given  conununity.  the 
department  that  accepts  that  oath  must 
in  turn  recognize  its  responsibilities  for 
his  physical  and  psychological  well-' 
being,  and  realize  that  those  problems 
are  shared  by  the  officer’s  spouse  and 
children.  It  stands  to  reason  that  as  an  of- 
ficer becomes  increasingly  secure  in  the 
role  of  marriage  partner,  he  or  she  will 
necessarily  improve  in  the  performance 
of  duties  as  a member  of  the  police 
department. 

iWUliam  D.  Calderone  is  a mcm6er  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department} 
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Miami  PD  succeeds  with  new  approach  to  riot 
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than  in  1980  and  communicated  better 
with  neighborhood  leaders.  The  Miami 
Citizens  Against  Crime,  a group  set  up  to 
fight  drug  smuggling,  honored  City 
Manager  Gary  for  his  role  in  the  crisis. 

Bitsis  said  many  of  the  differences  be- 
tween police  responses  to  the  1980  riots 
and  the  recent  violence  was  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  disturbances  themselves. 
"You  can't  compare  the  two,"  he  said. 
"In  intensity,  they  were  vastly  different. 
This  was  more  mischievous  than 
violent." 

But  he  admitted  that  some  of  the 
lessons  learned  in  1980  had  helped,  par- 
ticularly the  notion  of  quickly  isolating 
the  area.  The  police  spokesman  seiid  of- 
ficers were  stationed  at  each  intersection 
leading  into  the  Overtown  area  to  keep  in- 
nocent people  from  wandering  in  and 
looters  from  escaping. 

In  addition,  he  said,  many  of  the  city’s 
1.000  officers  have  been  trained  in  riot 
control  techniques  in  the  past  two  years. 
Using  techniques  they  were  taught, 
specif  "field  forces"  were  sent  into  the 


Overtown  area  once  it  was  isolated. 

Bitsis  said  the  police  may  have  seemed 
more  restrained  because  there  was  less 
need  for  force.  "We  don't  just  in- 
discriminately fire  into  a crowd.”  he  said. 
"We  don’t  fire  unless  we’ve  been  fired 
upon,  and  in  1980.  that  was  the  case.  This 
time  it  was  not." 

Not  everyone  was  happy  with  the 
police  reponse,  however. 

Civil  rights  leaders,  including  the 
heads  of  the  Miami  chapters  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference and  Operation  People  United  to 
Serve  Humanity,  called  on  Miami  of- 
ficials to  dismiss  Chief  Harms  after  he 
said  "200  to  250  hoodlums”  were  respon- 
sible for  the  rioting. 

The  groups  said  Harms'  comments 
showed  he  was  insensitive  to  minority 
groups  in  the  Overtown  area.  Mayor 
Maurice  Ferre  joined  the  criticism,  say- 
ing in  a memo  to  the  City  Council.  "I  have 
felt,  and  still  do.  that  Chief  Harms  has  to 
better  address  the  Miami  Police  Depart- 
ment’s sensitivity  to  minority  and 
human  issues." 


NYC  citizens  budget  panel  urges  cutting 
Fire  Department  ranks  to  add  more  police 
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Times.  "By  contrast,  the  city  does  not 

need  as  many  fire  personnel,  given  the 

declining  number  of  responses  they  must 

make.” 

City  officials  responded  to  the  panel  s 
proposal  by  saying  they  agreed  that  the 
Fire  Department  could  be  trimmed,  but 
that  they  could  not  earmark  savings  for  a 
particular  use,  such  as  hiring  police. 

A plan  now  under  consideration  by  city 
leaders  would  reduce  the  number  of  fire- 
fighters riding  pumper  trucks  from  five 
to  four,  saving  the  city  up  to$16milhona 
year.  But  even  if  the  plan  is  adopted,  the 
savings  would  not  necessarily  go  the 
police  budget."  officials  said. 

The  proposal  was  part  of  a study  re- 


leased a few  days  before  New  York 
Mayor  Edward  Koch  was  to  submit  his 
preliminary  budget  for  1984.  That 
budget  was  expected  to  include  details 
about  the  6.600  layoffs  that  Koch  has 
said  he  would  make. 

Koch  said  the  cutbacks  were  needed 
because  of  decreasing  tax  revenues  and 
state  aid. 

The  study  also  rated  the  service  pro- 
vided by  the  city’s  police,  fire,  santita- 
tion,  transit,  education  and  health 
departments.  It  said  that  all  but  the  fire 
and  transit  agencies  bad  generally  im- 
proved in  1982,  rating  the  quality  of  ser- 
vice given  by  the  police,  as  well  as  its  effi- 
ciency, as  "better." 
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Chief  Kenneth  Harms 

Harms  defended  himself  and  the 
department,  telling  the  Miami  News,  "I 
plead  not  guilty  to  the  issue  of  Insen- 
sitivity.” Later  he  added,  "The  police  did 
not  cause  the  riot.  1 understand  the 
frustration  of  people  in  the  community, 
but  there  is  no  justification  for  robbing, 
looting  and  torching." 

His  memo  to  the  City  Council  not- 
withstanding. Mayor  Ferre  has  generally 
praised  Harms'  record.  City  Manager 
Gary  said  he  would  wait  until  the  city 
completed  its  investigation  into  the 
Johnson  shooting  before  making  any 
decision  regarding  the  police  department 
or  Harms. 

On  the  other  extreme,  a national  leader 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  criticized  the  police 
for  "coddling"  blacks  during  the  rioting. 
Bill  Wilkinson,  imperial  wizard  of  the 
KKK’s  Invisible  Empire,  threatened  a 
"major,  massive”  demonstration  in 
Miami  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  meet 
with  city  officials  to  discuss  handling  of 
the  incident. 

Gary  refused  to  meet  with  him. 
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Policing  under  the  risini 

An  interview  with  Sadatoshi  Suzuki,  deputy  commissione 


In  1980.  the  United  States  had  a homicide  rate  of 
10.2  per  JOO.OOO  residents.  Japan's  murder  rate  was 
1.4 per  100,000.  In  the  UnitedStates.  the  robbery  rate 
was  243.5.  In  Japan,  it  was  1.9. 

Because  of  statistics  like  those.  Japan  has  become 
known  as  a safe,  peaceful  country.  American  law  en- 
forcement officials  have  become  increasingly  in- 
terested in  the  techniques  and  philosophy  of 
Japanese  policing  in  recent  years,  and  the  demand  for 
information  about  Japanese  policing  has  grown  so 
strong  that  Japan  recently  issued  an  English- 
language  "White  Paper”  to  answer  that  demand. 

But  Japan's  peace  has  been  threatened  in  the  last 
few  years.  Bank  robbery,  computer  crime,  in- 
discriminate killing,  drug  use  and  kidnapping  are  all 
on  the  rise.  For  the  first  time,  Japan  is  facing  crimes 
that  Americans  have  long  known,  such  as  mass 
murders  and  insurance  murders  committed  by 
kiliers-for-hire. 

So  in  October  of 1980,  the  Japanese  police  drew  up  a 
plan  to  counteract  those  trends.  Some  of  the 
measures  outlined  in  that  plan  will  sound  familiar  to 
U.S.  law  enforcement  officials: 

1 The  National  Police  set  up  an  information  ex- 
t.hange  to  help  Prefectural  Police,  the  first  level  of 
police  below  the  National  Police,  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts. The  Natiorutl  Police  can  also  organize  a joint  in- 
vestigative team  in  cases  involving  more  than  one 
prefect 

\ Japanese  police  are  now  making  every  effort  to 
study  and  develop  effective  investigative  approaches 
to  these  special  cases  and  new  investigative  equip- 
ment. 

f The  police  have  been  analyzing  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  computer  crime  in  Jopan  ond  other  countries 
and  are  studying  legislative  action  to  deal  with  it. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  We  must  assume  that 
most  U.S.  readers  know  very  little  about  the  National 
Police  Agency  of  Japan,  or  about  Japanese  policing 
generally.  As  such,  could  you  begin  by  giving  me  a brief 
outline  of  the  National  Police  and  its  function? 
SUZUKI:  The  National  Police  Agency  was  founded  in 
1 948;  some  people  give  the  date  as  1 964.  The  difference 
between  this  1954  and  1948  is  that  right  after  World 
War  II,  the  American  Occupational  Army  came  into 
Japan  to  advise  the  Japanese  country  [on  how]  to  form  a 
new  police  system.  Thereby,  the  National  Rural  Police 
headquarters  was  founded  in  1948.  At  that  time  we  had 
a lot  of  small-sized  police  organizations  scattered  in 
various  cities  throughout  the  country.  And  then  later,  in 
1954,  after  we  found  that  this  small-sized  police  system 
didn't  work,  we  formed  the  police  system  to  integrate  in- 
to the  Prefecture  Police  headquarters. 

At  the  time  of  1948  through  1954.  before  the  present 
system  was  founded,  all  cities  which  had  a population  of 
more  than  5,000  could  organize  a municipal  police 
organization  in  that  city.  We  had  a lot  of  small  police 
organizations.  We  found  three  kinds  of  shortcomings  in 
this  former  police  system:  one.  ineffectiveness  because 
it's  very  small;  second,  jurisdictions  were  very  small  but 
the  crime  situation  was  very  mobile  and  a criminal  could 
easily  get  away  from  the  jurisdiction  where  he  commit- 
ted the  crime.  There  was  not  good  coordination  between 
cities.  Third,  [there  were]  the  budgetary  problems  city 
police  departments  had  at  that  time. 

After  1954,  those  small  police  organizations  were  in- 
tegrated into  Prefectural  Police  forces.  We  don’t  have 
state  government.  We  do  have  local  government  and  na- 
tional government.  For  example,  in  local  government 
there  were  a lot  of  police  organizations  before  1954  — 
let's  say  in  each  city  of  population  5,000  or  more  they 
had  a police  organization.  Those  police  organizations 
were  organized  into  one  Prefecture  Police  force.  Right 
now  we  have  47  Prefecture  Police  forces  throughout  the 
country.  So,  strictly  speaking,  our  system  is  not  a local 

(This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Linda  Sanders.) 


1 The  selection  and  training  of  detectives  is  being 
studied  and  refined  to  produce  detectives  better 
trained  in  investigating  these  new  crimes. 

These  measures  are  designed  to  complement  the 
sophisticated  techniques  already  being  used  by 
Japanese  police. 

Since  1974.  the  National  Police  Agency  has  main- 
tained a computer  network  that  allows  front-line 
police  officers  to  make  on-the-spot  inquiries  regard- 
ing any  suspicious  person  or  any  motor  vehicle.  The 
network  includes  telephotographic  equipment  that 
can  transmit  photographs,  fingerprints  and  hand- 
writing samples. 

In  October,  the  National  Police  Agency  introduced 
an  automated  fingerprint  identification  system  that 
can  read  and  record  fingerprints  automatically  and 
instantly  identify  a suspect  by  fingerprints. 

Japan  '$  gun  control  laws  are  strictly  enforced.  The 
law  prohibits  most  citizens  from  owning  guns, 
swords  (a  traditional  part  of  Japanese  heritage)  or 
gunpowder.  In  addition,  toy  guns  made  of  metal  and 
closely  resembling  real  guns  are  forbidden. 

As  deputy  commissioner-general  of  the  National 
Police  Agency.  Sadatoshi  Suzuki  is  the  second-in-  ; 
command  of  the  National  Police  force. 

Suzuki,  57,  joined  the  Japanese  police  in  April  of 
1948  and  has  served  as  assistant  commissioner- 
general  for  the  police  administration,  security  and 
criminal  investigation  sections  of  the  National  Police 
Agency. 

General  Suzuki  was  interviewed  after  he  spoke  to 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  con-  . 
vention  last  November.  Yoshiyuki  Kaneshige,  first 
secretary  at  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Washington, 
served  as  translator. 


police  system  or  a mumcipe  police  system,  but  rather  a 
Prefectural  Police  system. 

Speaking  about  the  function  of  the  National  Police 
Agency,  it  is  in  charge  of  the  activities  relating  to  na- 
tione  public  safety,  identification,  police  tremng  and 
police  statistics,  and  so  forth.  Those  areas  that  are  the 
function  of  the  National  Police  Agency  [are  those  that] 
should  be  uniform.  We  also  set  National  Public  Safety 
Commission  rules.  We  also  sometimes  take  Prefectural 
Police  forces  under  control  in  a special  area  or  incidence 
— for  example,  inter-prefectural  cases,  cases  relating  to 
national  public  safety,  such  as  a bombing,  and  disasters 
on  a national  or  regional  scale.  Those  incidents  are  con- 
sidered a national  affair.  Therefore,  we  provide  budget 
to  Prefectural  Police  headquarters  to  help  them  handle  a 
situation.  For  those  ordinary  crimes,  such  as  murder,  if 
a criminal  committed  murdor  in  one  prefecture  and  he 
got  away  from  the  prefecture  and  committed  [murder) 
again,  then  it  becomes  a national  affair  and  therefore  the 
National  Police  Agency  gets  involved. 

LEN:  How  many  officers  are  there  in  the  National  Police 
Agency? 

SUZUKI:  Five  thousand  sworn  officers,  including  1,000 
for  imperial  guard  headquarters,  and  seven  regional 
police  bureaus  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Police  Agency.  In  our  system,  we  have  the  Na- 
tional Police  Agency  on  top,  and  it  has  internal  bureaus. 
Also,  we  divide  our  country  into  seven  regions.  Each 
region  has  one  regional  police  bureau  for  the  functions  of 
the  National  Police  Agency.  These  bureaus  cover  an 
average  of  seven  Prefectural  Police  forces  — seven 
bureaus  and  seven  Prefectures  each.  One  Prefectural 
Police  force  has  about  26  police  stations  below  that. 
Below  that,  averagely  speaking,  each  police  station  has 
13  mini-police  stations  — called  koban  in  Japanese. 
That’s  the  hierarchy  of  the  Japanese  police  system.  In 
total,  including  civilian  workers.  7.000  are  working  for 
the  National  Police  Agency. 

Listening  to  the  Community 
LEN:  What  is  the  idea  behind  having  these  mini- 
stations, the  koban? 


‘People  call  a police  officer, 
with  deep  respect  and 
friendliness,  ‘Honorable 
Walkaround.’  Yet  we  do  have 
some  people  who  have. . . 
another  nickname  for  the 
police  officer.’ 

SUZUKI:  The  reason  why  we  have  mini-police  stations 
derives  from  historical  and  cultural  backgrounds  and 
we  think  this  is  part  of  our  historical  heritage.  We  put 
much  stress  on  establishing  national  confidence  in  the 
police  by  the  people  of  Japan  and  therefore  these  police 
boxes  called  koban  are  the  front-line  operational  units, 
closely  related  and  connected  with  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity. so  that  the  police  can  observe  and  listen  to  what 
possible  complaints  the  community  people  might  have. 

By  so  doing,  we  can  take  countermeasures  in  our  fight 
against  crime  in  the  future. 

For  example,  we  think  the  ideal  situation  is  to  prevent 
crimes  from  happening.  The  apprehension  of  criminals 
is  the  secondary  thing.  Therefore,  in  these  police  boxes, 
police  officers  are  engaged  in  a lot  of  work  together  with  ) 
community  people  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
for  example,  and  have  very  good  relatio**^  ( 

volunteers.  Like  in  the  case  of  prevention  of  juvenile  ' 

delinquency,  we  the  police  invite  youngsters  to  police 
stations,  where  we  have  judo  and  kendo  [Japanese  fenc- 
ing) or  athletic  rooms.  They  take  practice  in  judo  and 
kendo  with  those  kids.  They  [the  kids]  realize  the  nature 
of  police  work  and  when  they  get  older  they  will  be  law- 
abiding  citizens.  So  the  police  and  the  community  in  the 
police  boxes  are  closely  related. 

LEN:  I once  read  in  an  article  about  Japanese  policing 
that  Japanese  citizens  refer  to  officers  by  a term  that 
translates  roughly  as  "Mr.  Walkabout."  Is  that  true? 
SUZUKI:  We  have  10  different  police  ranks.  The  lowest 
rank  is  called  "policeman.’’  This  is  not  a general  term  of 
describing  police  officers,  but  a rank,  in  Japan.  This 
policeman  is  called  junsa  in  Japanese.  Junsa  means  to 
walk  around  and  people  call  a police  officer,  with  deep 
respect  and  friendliness.  "Honorable  Walkaround.’’ 
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And  yet  we  do  have  some  people  who  have  a kind  of 
feeling  against  police  activities,  and  those  people  have 
another  nickname  for  the  police  officer,  as  you  have  in 
this  country,  like  cop  and  other  names  (faug/»s]. 

LEN:  What  is  the  social  status  of  police  officers  there? 
Are  they  considered  blueKJoUar  or  white-collar? 
SUZUKI:  We  have  260,000  employees  (including  the 
Prefectural  Police  officers).  More  than  50  percent  are 
university  graduates.  Therefore,  we  think  they  are  not 
blue-collar,  but  white-collar.  Without  this  intellectuali- 
ty. we  don't  think  they  can  perform  their  duties  very 
well. 

The  competition  rate  for  taking  the  (recruit)  examina- 
tion is  very  high;  on  the  average  one  out  of  five  ap- 
plicants is  accepted.  For  the  female  officers,  it  is  one  out 
of  50.  So  it  is  very  high,  which  means  high  social  status. 
Therefore  we  put  much  stress  on  training  and  education 
for  those  we  accept  and  we  see  very  little  wrongdoing 
conducted  by  those  police  officers.  In  other  words,  once 
a police  officer  commits  some  type  of  delinquency  or 
crime,  it  is  soon  carried  in  the  newspaper,  in  which  case 
he  is  surely  fired.  By  so  doing,  we  try  to  get  a national 
reputation  and  confidence  in  the  police. 

For  those  high  school  graduates,  only  the  cream  of 
society  can  be  police.  For  those  from  rural  areas  who  did 
not  have  the  chance  to  go  to  the  university  and  yet  his 
family  is  wealthy,  that  person  must  be  — I don't  know 
the  exact  percentage,  but  the  top  of  the  class. 

LEN:  What  are  the  criteria  you  use  to  select  recruits? 
SUZUKI:  The  recruitment  examination  is  composed  of 
a written  examination  to  test  the  intellectuality  and 
vocational  aptitude,  including  psychological  findings. 
The  other  is  a physical  check-up  and  we  also  do  some  in- 
vestigation of  all  applicants  to  see  whether  they  are  the 
right  person  to  work  as  a police  officer. 

For  Black-Belts  Only 

-4jEN:  How  much  training  do  they  have? 

SUZUKI:  The  applicants,  after  passing  this  examina- 
tion, enter  a police  academy  where  they  learn  laws  and 
regulations,  police  practices,  shooting  and  physical  ap- 
prehension techniques,  judo  and  kendo.  They  are  re- 
quired to  get  a black  belt  either  in  the  field  of  judo  or  ken- 
do. Upon  completion  of  this  training,  they  are  sent  to  the 
police  station  for  on-the-job  training  for  three  months. 
(By  the  way.  the  first  training  continues  for  one  year.) 
After  on-the-job  training,  they  return  to  receive 
refresher  courses  for  six  months  — in  total,  they  have  to 
get  21  months  of  training  before  they  are  finally  as- 
signed to  their  beat. 

LEN:  While  they're  in  the  academy,  how  do  they  live? 
SUZUKI:  They  live  in  provided  dormitories. 

LEN:  Are  other  subjects  taught  at  the  academy  as  well? 
SUZUKI:  Yes  — all  kinds  of  related  subjects,  which  we 
think  are  related  to  the  police  job  in  the  future.  Speaking 

a global  context 

Population  per  police  officer,  1981 


of  law,  for  example,  civil  law.  criminal  law,  criminal  pro- 
cedure law.  police  law.  criminal  investigative  ordinances 
of  the  National  Police  Agency,  traffic  law.  And  they  are 
also  supposed  to  deal  with  what  we  call  economic 
crimes,  therefore  they  are  supposed  to  fully  understand 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  economy. 

LEN:  Why  the  emphasis  on  judo  and  kendo? 

SUZUKI:  First  of  all,  if  they  come  to  the  scene  to  ap- 
prehend a criminal,  they  need  some  kind  of  strength  and 
use  the  techniques  of  judo  and  kendo.  Moreover,  we  con- 
sider a healthy  mind  comes  with  a healthy  spirit. 
Through  this  training  in  judo  and  kendo,  they  learn 
strength  in  their  spirit.  Our  basic  fundamental  policy  Is 
to  fight  against  crime  with  sharp  brain,  with  strong 
body.  We  should  remain  alert  all  the  time,  even  in 
private  life. 

I think  it  is  common  to  all  police  officers  of  the  world 
that  if  they  are  faced  with  a crime  or  criminals,  they  can- 
not get  rid  of  it.  They  have  to  fight  against  it  (crime)  or 
against  them.  They  must  be  ready. 

LEN:  How  many  female  officers  does  the  National 
Police  have? 

SUZUKI:  About  4,000, 1 guess. 

LEN:  And  how  long  have  you  accepted  women  on  the 
force? 

SUZUKI:  It  started  in  1948.  After  that  there  was  an  in- 


Japan is  also  a homogeneous  country  so  there  is  no  prob- 
lem between  Japanese  and  other  races.  There  are  good 
relations  between  the  people  and  the  police.  An  example 
is  the  existence  of  the  Crime  Prevention  Association  at 
each  precinct  of  apolice  station,  volunteer  citizens  who 
get  involved  to  assist  the  police.  In  1981,  polls  showed 
that  51  percent  of  the  Japanese  people  said  they  would 
willingly  cooperate  with  police  if  they  had  knowledge  of 


‘Through  training  in  judo  and  kendo,  they  learn  strength 
in  their  spirit.  Our  basic  policy  is  to  fight  against  crime 
with  sharp  brain,  with  strong  body.’ 


terval  of  stopping  hiring  of  female  officers,  but  each 
Prefectural  Police  headquarters  right  now  has  female  of- 
ficers. 

LEN:  Have  you  changed  police  training  at  all  to  accom- 
modate women? 

SUZUKI:  We  don't  sec  any  substantial  problems  in  the 
female  recruits.  As  I mentioned  before,  the  competition 
rate  is  very  high  and  they  are  very  smart,  excellent  per- 
sons. Although  I admit  there  is  some  physical  problem, 
such  as  we  have  to  build  restrooms  for  ladies. 

LEN:  What  sort  of  duty  would  a newly  trained  officer 
draw? 

SUZUKI:  Patrol,  at  a police  station  or  a police  box.  Six- 
ty percent  of  all  police  officers  are  patrol  officers  who 
deal  with  crimes  and  traffic  violations. 

The  Family  that  Stays  Together. . . 

LEN:  I understand  the  police  officers  in  Japan  live  in 
dormitories  and  are  very  closely  knit.  Is  that  true? 
SUZUKI:  We  think  camaraderie  is  very  important,  that 
they  get  along  with  each  other.  In  order  to  create  a joint 
spirit  in  them,  the  young  bachelors  are  required  to  live  in 
provided  dormitories  — after  they  complete  their  train- 
ing at  the  academy  they  are  still  required  to  live  in  the 
same  housing  so  that  in  an  emergency  they  can  be  at  the 
scene  of  the  crime  (very  quickly).  So  they  live  together, 
they  eat  together,  they  drink  together.  So  mutual  friend- 
ship and  camaraderie  is  cherished. 

LEN:  Is  there  a police  union  for  National  Police  officers? 
SUZUKI:  According  to  Japanese  law.  policemen  and 
firefighters  cannot  organize  trade  unions  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  job.  which  is  related  to  nationalpublic  safe- 
ty. Therefore,  we  are  required  to  do  our  jobs  in  a manner 
of  mutual  consent. 

LEN:  In  your  speech  to  the  lACP,  you  said  that  the 
murder  rate  in  Japan  is  1.5  per  100,000  population  and 
the  robbery  rate  is  2.0.  You  also  said  the  clearance  rates 
are  97.4  percent  for  murder  and  85.5  percent  for  rob- 
bery. To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difference  in  crime 
rates  between  Japan  and  the  U.S.? 

SUZUKI:  There  are  a lot  of  reasons  why  our  country  can 
maintain  such  a high  standard  of  public  safety: 
geographical  reasons  — Japan  is  an  island  the  size  of 
California  and  it  is  difficult  for  criminals  to  escape  — 
and  the  behavioral  culture  of  the  Japanese  people.  In 
Japan,  the  family  and  community  ties  are  very  strong. 
Thepriority  of  the  group  has  priority  over  the  individual 


the  crime  and  35  percent  said  they  would  do  so  if  asked. 

Also,  the  independence  o!  the  police.  A pubUc  safely 
commission  made  up  of  citizens  oversees  the  police  and 
insures  political  neutrality. 

Last  but  not  least  is  gun  control,  strict  gun  control. 
Ordinary  citizens  do  not  have  guns  in  Japan.  Permits 
are  granted  only  after  a thorough  investigation  and  only 
for  sports  or  collecting. 

We  have  to  foresee  the  future  problems  in  our  work. 
To  ask  "What  will  be  the  problems  of  the  future?"  is  to 
get  to  know  what  the  Japanese  people  are  thinking.  For 
example,  we  are  faced  with  the  use  of  stimulant  drugs. 
The  drugs  are  methamphetamines.  We  had  the  problem 
of  heroin  in  the  past,  but  right  now  we  don’t  have  a prob- 
lem at  all  with  heroin.  It  has  disappeared,  because  the 
police  and  citizens  cooperated  with  each  other  to 
establish  a nationwide  opinion  to  crush  against  this 
heroin  problem  by  reforming  legislation.  And  so  our 
ability  to  fight  crime  depends  a great  deal  on  the  opinion 
of  the  people. 

We  also  are  facing  other  problems  — crime,  mainly 
theft,  is  on  the  increase,  traffic  accidents  are  increasing 
and  juvenile  delinquency  is  up. 

Hands  Across  the  Sea 

LEN:  What  is  the  major  difference  in  policing  styles  be- 
tween your  country  and  the  U.S.7 
SUZUKI:  One  difference  I can  see  is  the  origin  of  the 
police  organization  in  these  two  countries.  I understand 
the  American  police  system  is  composed  of  a lot  of 
municipal  police  organizations.  It  was  created  as  if  from 
the  bottom,  where  ours  in  Japan  — before  World  War  II 
we  had  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  in  which  we  had 
police  bureaus  and  through  this  bureaucracy  we  na- 
tionalized the  police  system  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
After  World  War  II,  it  was  reformed  and  we  had  the 
present  Prefectural  Police  system,  which  is  rather  a 
combination  of  the  system  (organized]  from  the  bottom 
and  the  system  from  the  upper  side. 

Speaking  about  the  function  or  duty  of  the  police.  I 
think  it's  the  same  all  over  the  world.  What  1 think  we 
need  right  now  is  the  international  cooperation.  As  a 
result  of  the  urbanization  and  internationalization  of 
society,  we  expect  a lot  of  increase  in  crimes  of  the 
nature  having  to  do  with  those  two  factors  — interna- 
tionalization and  urbanization  — in  the  future.  So  inter- 
national cooperation  is  the  key  matter  for  us. 
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PASS 


PROM  NATtONAL  LEARMIWQ  COUP, 


FOR 

POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS16 

Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

CS24 

O&A  on  Drug  Education 

Cs  25 

Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

CS31 

Every-Day  Spanislt  lor  Police  OHicets 

CSSO 

High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Enaminatioft 

C1075 

Addiction  Specralisi 

C 1924 

Administrative  Investigator 

C1697 

Assisiani  Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women's 
Prisons 

C1698 

Assistant  Deputy  Warden 

C2524 

Bay  Constable 

C90 

Bordet  Patrol  Inspecior 

C1973 

Border  Patrolman 

Cm 

Budge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 

C95 

Bridges  Tunnel OHicer 

C2295 

Building  Guard 

02260 

Campus  Security  Ollicer 

0 2261 

Campus  Security  Ollicer  1 

01700 

Campus  Security  Ollicer  II 

0 208 

Campus  Security  Ollicer  Trainee 

C1T01 

Campus  Security  Specialist 

0 2264 

Capiial  Police  Ollicer 

0121 

Captain.  Police  Oepartmeni 

0 2423 

Chiet  Compliance  investigator 

01173 

Chiel  Deputy  Shenll 

C212& 

Chiel  Insiituiion  Saleiy  Ollicer 

0 1401 

Chiel  Investigator 

0214R 

Chiel  ot  Police 

0 2502 

Chiel  ot  Slall 

CU81 

Chiel  Police  Surgeon 

01593 

Chiel  probation  Ollicer 

C 118? 

Chiel  Process  Server 

01185 

Chiel  Security  Oiiicct 

C1S91 

Chiel  Special  Invesiigaioi 

C1203 

Commissioner  ot  Correction 

C >200 

Commissioner  ol  Police 

Q}*i\ 

Compligneo  invesiigaior 

01767 

CoQidmatoi  ol  Oiug  Alause  Uucatiori  Program 

0165 

Corfeeiion  Capiein 

0 9563 

Oottecnon  Hospital  Ollicei  (Men) 

0 9560 

Correction  Hospital  Ollicer  (Women) 

0166 

Correction  Lieulenant 

01219 

Correction  Matron 

0167 

Correction  Othcer  (Men) 

0160 

Correction  Ollicer  (Women) 

0957 

Correction  Oflicec  Trainee 

0169 

Correction  Sergeant 

C9S8a 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Men) 

C958b 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Ollicer  (Womeni 
Correclional  Treaimeni  Specialisf 

C 959 

0 966 

Coun  Ollicer  = ' ' 

01229 

Criminal  Invesiigatoi 

0969 

Criminal  law  investigalor 

017? 

pAl^ms  Inspector 

01611 

CiBidms  Security  Ollicer  (Sky  Marshal) 

01239 

Deputy  Chiel  Marshal 

01245 

Deputy  Medical  Examiner 

0 2263 

Deputy  Probation  Diiecioi 

01900 

Deputy  Probation  Duecior  1 V 

0 204 

Deputy  Shenll 

C1763 

Deputy  Supenntendeni  ot  Women's  Prisons 

0-1620 

Deputy  United  Siaies  Marshal 

01762 

Deputy  Warden 

01247 

Detective  Investigalor 

0 2444 

OirKtor  ot  Security 

C1677 

Director  ol  Trallic  Conliol 

0 2325 

Director  ol  Youlh  Bureau 

01259 

Drug  Abuse  Education  GtoupLeadei 

01597 

Drug  Abuse  Educator 

01260 

Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

01261 

Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 

01405 

Drug  Abuse  Technician 

01406 

Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 

0 2428 

Environmental  Conservation  Olticer 

0 251 

Federal  Guard 

01612 

Federal  Ptoieciive  Ollicer 

ai?85 

Field  invesiigaiQi 

0 255 

Fingerprint  Technician 

0 286 

Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

0 281 

Forest  Ranger 

02012 

Game  Warden 

0 304 

Guard  Patrolman 

0348 

Head  Process  Server 

C349 

Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 

0353 

Hospital  Security  Ollicer 

033? 

Housing  Captain 

0 338 

Housing  Guard 

0340 

Housing  Lieuterxani 

0342 

Housing  Patrolman 

0-344 

Housing  Sergeant 

$10.00 

&361 

Identification  Clerk 

SS.OO 

S10.00 

C1986 

identiiicaiiori  Officer 

$800 

$10  00 

C2294 

Ideniificalion  Specialist 

$8  00 

$8  00 

C362 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

$8  00 

$995 

C364 

Inspector 

$10  00 

$10  00 

C370 

Institution  Safely  OlfIcer 

$8.00 

$12  00 

C376 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 

$1000 

C377 

Investigalor 

$8  00 

$12  00 

C378 

Investigator  Inspector 

$8  00 

$12  00 

C406 

Jail  Guard 

$6.00 

$10  00 

Cl  329 

Jail  Matron 

$6  00 

$8  00 

C1331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

$10.00 

$8  00 

C-1332 

Jatier-Clerk 

$8.00 

$10  00 

C-449 

License  Invesligator 

$8  00 

$8  00 

C2266 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

$10.00 

$8.00 

C442 

lieulenanl.  Police  Department 

$10  00 

$10  00 

C486 

Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

$10  00 

C48e 

Medical  Ollicer 

$14  00 

$10  00 

C489 

Medical  Ollicer  (Oepanmenial) 

$14  00 

$8  00 

C498 

Meier  Maid 

$8.00 

$10  00 

C2503 

Narcotics  Educadon  Assistant 

•510.00 

$800 

C1600 

Narcohcs  Investigalor 

$10.00 

$12  00 

C 1378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

$10  00 

$10  00 

C2245 

Paralegal  Aide 

$8  00 

$10.00 

C1688 

Park  Patrolman 

S8  00 

$10  00 

C572 

Parking  Enlofcemenl  Ageni 

$8  00 

$10.00 

C 1063 

Parking  Meier  Attendani 

$8  00 

$12  00 

C573 

Parking  Meier  Collector 

$6.00 

$12  00 

C575 

Pairoiman,  Examinations  All  Stales 

se.oo 

$17  95 

C576 

Patrolman.  Police  Oepaiimeni 

$6  00 

$12  00 

C1922 

PatfolmanPolicewoman 

S8  00 

$10  00 

C640 

Police  Adminstraiive  Aide 

$10.00 

$10  00 

C594 

Police  Cadet 

$8  00 

$12  00 

C639 

Police  Clerk 

se  00 

$12  00 

C 1947 

Police  Commumcaiions  & Teletype  Operator 

$10.00 

$12  00 

C 2256 

Police  Dispatcher 

se.oo 

$1000 

C1383 

Poticc  Inspector 

$12.00 

$10  00 

C 1939 

i>eiice  Otticer 

$8  00 

$10.00 

C2441 

Police  Ollicer.  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept  (LAPO) 

$10.00 

$8  00 

C1755 

Police  Ollicer.  Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPO) 

$10.00 

$B  00 

Cl  739 

Police  Ollicer,  New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPO) 

$10.00 

$10  00 

C1741 

Police  Ollicer.  Sutfok  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 

$10  00 

$8  00 

C595 

Police  Patrolman 

$8  00 

$8  00 

C596 

Police  Surgeon 

$14.00 

$6  DO 

C597 

Police  Trainee 

$8  00 

se  00 

C598 

Policewoman 

$8  00 

$6  00 
$S  00 
$12  00 

C602 

Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 

$6.00 

C 1366 

Principal  Addiction  Specialist 

$10  00 

C1791 

Principal  Investigalor 

$12  00 

C1427 

Principal  Probation  Ollicer 

$10  00 

$10  00  • 
se  00 
■ $0  00 
$8  00 
$10  00 
$14  00 

C2259 

Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12  00- 

c^Bie 

Prtson  Guard 

$8  00 

C-2462 

Private  Investigalor 

$1000 

iC2577 

Probation  Assistant 

$8.00 

C1981 

Probation  Counselor 

$10.00 

C980 

Probation  Consuliant 

$10.00 

C2266 

Probation  Direcior 

$10.00 

$12  00 

G1420 

Probation  Employment  Oflicei 

$10.00 

S8  00 

C981 

Probation  investigator 

$6  00 

$12  00 

C-619 

Probation  Ollicer 

se  00 

$8.00 

C1429 

Probation  OllicerTramee 

se  00 

$10  00 

C2262 

Piobabon  Supervisor 

$10  00 

$10.00 

C-2577 

Probation  Assistant  • ) 

$8  00 

$10  00 

C1981 

Probation  Counselor 

- $10  00 

$10  00 

C980 

Probation  Consultant 

$1000 

$10  00 

C 2266 

Probation  Oireclor 

$10.00 

$10  00 

C1426 

Probation  Employment  Ohicer 

$10  00 

$12.00 

C981 

Probation  Investigator 

$6.00 

$8  00 

C619 

Probation  Otticer 

se  00 

$8  00 

C1429 

Probation  Olticer  T ramee 

$8.00 

$8  00 

C2262 

Probation  Supervisor 

$10.00 

$8  00 

C1628 

Probation  Supervisor! 

$10.00 

$10  00 

Cl  829 

Probation  Supervisor  II 

$10.00 

$8  00 

C620 

Process  Server 

$6  00 

$8  00 

C2315 

Professional  Conduct  Investigalor 

$8.00 

$8  00 
$10  00 

C-1997 

Program  Specialist  (Conection) 

$10.00 

$8  00 

$8  00 

Enclose  a check  or  money  order  plus  $1 .00  for  postage  and  handling 

$800 

$8.00 

$1000 

Special 

Name 

Handling:  $1 .00  additional  per  order.  Send  to;  LEN  Book  Dep 

Ad 

C2397 

Protection  Agent 

$8  00 

:-665 

Ranger,  U.S.  Park  Service 

$6.00 

31921 

Safety  Coordinator 

$10.00 

Cl  459 

Safety  Security  Officer 

SS  00 

C702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

$8  00 

C1923 

School  Guard 

$8.00 

C1999 

Security  Guard 

$6.00 

Cl  467 

Security  Ollicer 

$8  00 

02211 

Security  Police  Ollicer  (LISPS) 

$8.00 

01810 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

SI  0. 00 

02525 

Senior  Bay  Constable 

$10  00 

C2529 

Senior  Building  Guard 

$10.00 

02265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Ollicer 

$10.00 

C 2070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Olficer 

$10.00 

02422 

Senior  Compliance  investigator 

$10.00 

C-710 

Senior  Court  Ollicer 

$12.00 

01665 

Senior  Depuly  Sheriff 

$10.00 

02038 

Senior  Deteclive  investigator 

$10.00 

C2520 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12.00 

C2073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

$10  00 

C-1987 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

$10.00 

02512 

Senior  Identification  Specialist 

$10.00 

02119 

Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 

$1000 

01010 

Senior  investigator 

$1000 

02531 

Senior  Narcotics  Investigalor 

$12  00 

C793 

Senior  Parking  Entorcemeni  Agent 

S1000 

02466 

Senior  Parole  Ollicer 

$10.00 

C1020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

$10  00 

C1594 

Senior  Piobahon  Olticer 

$10  00 

C 2298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  invesligaior 

$8  00 

Cl  998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (CorrecUon) 

$12  00 

C2449 

Senior  Security  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C1589 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

$10  00 

C725 

Senior  Special  Olficer 

$10  00 

C732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 

$10  00 

C 733 

Sergeant.  Police  Department 

$10.00 

C-794 

Shenll 

$10.00 

01060 

Special  Agent,  FBI 

$10  00 

C748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

$8  00 

01568 

Special  Investigator 

$8  00 

0749 

Special  Officer 

$8  00 

C-1692 

State  Policewoman 

S8  00 

0757 

State  Trooper 

$6.00 

01744 

Superintendent  of  Women's  Prisons 

$12  00 

01703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 

$10  00 

01503 

Supervising  Court  Olficer 

$10.00 

Cl  666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

31667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

$10  00 

32513 

Supervising  Identification  Specialist 

$10.00 

C2106 

Supervising  investigator 

$10.00 

C2143 

Supervising  Parking  Enlorcement  Agent 

$*io  00 

C782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$10  00 

02299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$10  00 

C2205 

Supervising  Security  Ollicer 

$10  00 

C1766 

Supervising  Special  Ollicer 

$10  00 

01750 

Trallic  Control  Agent 

$6  00 

0812 

Traffic  Control  Inspector 

se  00 

C-2407 

Traffic  Enlorcement  Agent 

se.oo 

01669 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 

$8.00 

01522 

Traffic  Technician 

seoo 

C2335 

Traffic  Technician  i 

$6.00 

C2336 

Traffic  Technician  II 

$10  00 

C-1887 

Traffic  Technician  III 

$10.00 

0819 

Transit  Caplain  ' 

$12  00 

‘di20 

Transit  Lieutenant 

$10.00 

C-821 

Transit  Patrolman 

$6  00 

0822 

Transit  Sergeant 

$10  00 

0823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

0052 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

se  00 

Cl  989 

United  Slates  Park  Police  Officer 

$6  00 

01995 

Urban  Park  Olticer 

$8.00 

C-2541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

$1000 

C894 

Warden 

$12  00 

0891 

Watchman 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

sa  00 

CPEP-2S 

1 Introduction  to  CrIminalJustice 

$9  95 

CPEP-30  Criminal  Investigation 

$9  95 

S8  00 
>1200 
S8  00 
110.00 
$8  00 
110  00 
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Juvenile  court:  a study  of  good  intentions  gone  sour 


The  Child  Savers:  Juvenile  Justice 
Observed.  By  Peter  S.  Prescott.  New 
York.  N.Y.:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1981.  244 

pp. 

"The  Child  Savers"  is  a heartfelt 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
juvenile  court  system  in  New  York 
handles  children.  The  book  provides  a 
picture  of  a process  that  fails  to  protect 
che  community  or  offer  hope  to  the 
children  who  are  involved  in  the  process, 
or  their  parents.  The  few  well-meaning, 
dedicated  individuals  are  far  out- 
numbered by  those  who  have  given  up 
due  to  the  constant  frustrations  ex- 
perienced by  working  in  the  juvenile 
court. 

The  description  of  how  youths  are 
handled  in  the  juvenile  courts  is  not  a 
pretty  one,  nor  is  much  hope  offered  for 
positive  changes  in  the  future.  The  value 
of  this  book  lies  in  its  description  of  how 
the  court  component  of  the  juvenile  pro- 
cess operates.  Most  of  the  space  in  the 
book  is  spent  in  describing  what  goes  on 
in  juvenile  court,  but  the  reader  is  offered 
brief  glimpses  of  the  various  agents  who 
interact  in  front  of  the  court.  A fleeting 
view  of  the  law  enforcement  officers  who 
bring  the  youths  before  the  court  is  of- 
fered: a description  of  the  social  workers, 
prosecutors,  defense  attorneys  and 
judges  who  work  in  the  courtroom  takes 
up  a major  part  of  the  book. 

The  author  offers  several  reasons  for 
writing  the  book.  For  one.  Prescott 


writes,  courtroom  trials  are  dramatic  to 
read  about,  and  he  wanted  to  write  about 
events  that  really  happened.  He  also  of- 
fers the  statement  that  "many  books  and 
articles  had  been  written  about  the 
history  and  theory  of  juvenile  justice,  but 
none  had  been  attempted  from  the  inside 
of  the  machine."  Juvenile  law  and 
juvenile  court  are  different,  the  author 
adds.  "So  different  from  ordinary  trial 
law  that  many  attorneys  who  appear 
before  the  court  are  embarrassed  by  their 
ignorance  and  prove  incapable  of  effec- 
tively representing  their  clients." 

A final  reason  offered  is  that  juvenile 
court  is  reluctant  to  be  examined,  which 
seems  to  have  provided  an  incentive  for 
Prescott  to  write  about  the  court.  The 
author  chose  New  York  City  as  the  focus 
of  the  book  because,  as  he  says,  "The 
city's  age  and  size  infuse  its  problems 
with  an  intensity  and  a despair  with 
which  younger  cities,  west  of  the  Hud- 
son, do  not  have  to  cope." 

Precott  states  that  he  is  writing  "about 
wasted  lives,  destroyed  lives  and  an  in- 
stitution set  up  by  society  to  ease  grief 
and  pain  but  wWch  inadvertently  — 
helplessly,  knowingly  — increases  the 
anguish."  He  observed  the  courts  over  a 
period  of  six  years  during  the  I970’s.  The 
rirst  and  last  chapters  describe  a 
homicide  case  and  point  out  the  in- 
equities of  the  process.  In  between,  the 
reader  is  provided  with  a history  of 
juvenile  justice  from  its  roots  in  England 


The  problems  and  prospects  for 
government  in  the  year  2000 


The  Essential  Community:  Local 
Government  in  the  Year  2000. 
Washington,  D.C.:  The  International 
City  Management  Association,  1980. 161 
PP 

What  challenges  will  local  government 
face  in  the  year  2000?  The  International 
City  Management  Association  attempts 
to  answer  this  hypothetical  question  by 
formulating  the  question  into  the  basic 
premise  of  this  text.  In  this  work,  the 
association's  Committee  on  Future 
Horizons  of  the  Professions  embarks 
upon  a futuristic  journey  that  explores 
the  challenges  local  governments  — in- 
cluding the  police  — must  confront 
within  the  next  18  years. 

The  text  is  divided  into  four  major  com- 
ponents with  supportive  appendixes. 
Part  One  provides  the  reader  with  a fun- 
damental understanding  of  the  conunit- 
tee's  perspective  and  visionary  values. 
Along  with  this  introductory  component, 
the  reader  is  made  aware  of  futuristic 
theory  and  methods  that  are  paramount 
to  understanding  certain  aspects  of  the 
text. 

In  Part  Two,  "The  Essential  Communi- 
ty" covers  the  significant  external 
variables  of  change  that  will  confront 
local  government  in  a futuristic  sense. 
The  committee  categorized  these  change 
agents  into  five  areas:  economic  forces, 
demographic  shifts,  urban  patterns, 
technological  advancements  and  politics. 
Although  these  categories  may  seem 
somewhat  broad,  each  area  is  dissected 
into  distinguishable  elements.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  committee's  futuristic  explora- 
tion of  economic  forces  includes  discus- 


sions on  energy,  the  work  force,  public 
sector,  obstacles  (which  includes  infla- 
tion, productivity  and  innovation),  and 
an  overview  entitled  "The  Outlook." 

The  book  goes  on  to  identify  local 
government’s  strategies  for  contending 
with  the  major  forces  of  change.  The 
theme  that  is  central  to  Part  Three  is  the 
idea  that  the  way  to  maintain  a strong 
and  independent  local  government  is 
through  nurturing  "the  essential  com- 
munity." To  accomplish  this  goal,  the 
committee  establishes  five  strategies  for 
local  governments  to  use  in  meeting  the 
challenges  presented  in  Part  Two: 

H Learn  to  get  by  modestly: 

Regulate  the  demand  for  government 
services  and  public  goods; 

Exercise  greater  skepticism  about 
the  value  of  central  (or  Federal)  govern- 
ment grants  and  transfers; 

H Reevaluate  the  scale  of  local  govern- 
ment, and 

H Alter  the  mix  of  services. 

Although  this  reviewer  is  a law  enforce- 
ment practitioner  and  somewhat  skep- 
tical of  long-term  or  futuristic  planning, 
the  text  presents  a useful  insight  into  the 
dilemma  of  change.  How  that  dilemma  is 
confronted  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween success  or  failure  in  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  community.  "The  Essen- 
tial Community"  is  a book  for  public  ad- 
ministrators, students,  urbanists, 
futurists  and  interested  citizens.  It  is  a 
book  about  a future  that  is  no  longer  very 
far  distant. 

WILLIAM  S.  CARCARA 
Jefferson  County  Police  Departmenf 
Louisville,  Ky 


to  the  present  day  United  States. 

The  author  also  attempts  to  show  how 
poorly  the  process  operates  by  pointing 
out  some  glaring  problems  in  some  cases 
he  observed  while  in  the  courtroom.  A 
description  of  how  child  abuse  and 
neglect  cases  are  handled  by  the  court  is 
followed  by  a description  of  how  a law 
guardian  handles  his  cases.  The  reader 
is  also  presentedwith  a description  of  the 
"exquisitely  brutal  treatment  afforded 
children  in  institutions  outside  of  the 
court." 

The  book  makes  for  interesting  reading 
and  provides  a poignant  description  of 
the  mishandling  of  youths  by  a process 
that  was  established  to  help  them.  As  the 


author  points  out,  the  process  was  and  is 
design^  to  protect  society  and  to  help 
troubled  youths  develop  into  productive 
members  of  society.  By  all  measures  at- 
tempted. the  process  fails  on  both 
counts. 

The  book  handily  accomplishes  its 
stated  purpose  of  offering  a description 
of  the  juvenile  process  in  New  York  City. 
1 1 also  provides  insights  into  the  process, 
the  actors  involved  in  the  process  and  the 
children  served.  It  is  to  be  recommended 
to  all  those  interested  in  the  methods  by 
which  youths  are  processed  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

HAL  NEES 
Boulder.  Colo..  Police  Department 


PRACTICAL 


HOMICIDE  INVESTIGATION: 

Tactics,  Procedures,  and  Forensic  Technique 
Vernon  J.  Geberth,  BBA,  MPS,  FBINA 

Squad  Commander.  New  York  City  Police  Department 
Series  editor;  Practical  Aspects  of  Criminal  and  Forensic  Investigations 
. a document  that  is  long  overdue  in  the  Field  of  homicide  investtgation . . . obviously  wriRen  by 
a person  who  has  an  enormous  amount  of  street  experience  with  the  subject' 

Michael  0 GamMI.  Captain  Planntng  and  Analysu 
BalQmore  County  Police  Depl 

Detective-Sergeant  Vernon  J.  Geberth  covers  the  entire  sequence  of  events  In  an  intelllgentfy- 
conducted  and  successful  investigation.  Geberth  combines  his  extensive  on-the-slreel  experi- 
ence. carefuiy  tested  organizational  guidelines,  and  invaluable  checklists  into  a one  volume 
manual  that  stimulates  the  investigation  and  reviews  all  the  essential  elements.  Detailed  tech- 
niques. factual,  instructive  case  histories,  and  nearly  20  years  experience  make  PRACTICAL 
HOMICIDE  irWESTlGATlON  the  handbook  for  everyone  Involved  with  a homicide  Investigation, 

• Unique  Checklists:  extremely  practical  checklists/summanes  for  patrol  officers  and  investiga- 
tors oi  what  to  do  at  the  crime  scene. 

• Special  coverage:  The  Autopsy-from  protocol  to  a concise,  and  helpful  guide  to  basic 
human  anatomy  from  the  investigators  perspective.  Psychological  Pro/l/lng-complele  intro- 
duction to  how  this  unique  approach  can  yield  results.  The  news  Media  from  on-lhe-scene 
management  to  department  policy 

• The  Homicide  Crime  Scene:  from  notification  and  response  of  patrol  officers  to  details  of  at- 
ihe-scene  investigation. 

• Reference  Sources:  venous  experts  and  agencies,  to  help  you  get  Ihe  support  you  need 
throughout  the  investigation. 

"IPchapters  one.  two  and  three  could  be  followed  to  the  lener  in  every  homicide  investigation, 
the  clearance  rate  for  murder  would  I rapidly)  increase 

Frank  Q MacAloon.  Editor,  LAWAfiO  ORDER 
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Rethinking  community-based  correctional  systems 


Continued  from  Page  6 
grams  U>  improve  the  social  rehabilita- 
tion and  training  of  offenders. 

However,  one  must  not  confuse 
economics  with  public  safety,  nor  lose 
sight  of  the  basic  reason  for  corrections. 
There  is  a practical  aspect  to  all  correc- 
tional programs  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
There  eire  some  offenders  who  are  poten- 
tially capable  of  returning  to  society  and 
whose  continued  incarceration  is 
philosophically  unnecessary  but  who 
nonetheless  must  remain  in  prison.  Such 
an  offender  cannot  be  returned  to  society 
because  society  will  not  accept  him.  An 
offender  like  Richard  Speck  or  John 
Wayne  Gacy  could  possibly  be 
rehabilitated  to  the  point  where  he  could 
return  to  society,  but  to  do  so  would  be 
totally  unaccceptable  to  the  community. 
Value  to  First  Offenders 
Similarly,  there  are  offenders  who 
must  be  incarcerated  for  the  protection  of 
society  due  to  repeated  criminal  acts.  But 
had  an  enlightened  community-based 
correctional  program  been  available  to 
help  one  of  those  offenders  after  the  com- 
mission of  his  first  offense,  the  later  of- 
fenses probably  would  not  have  been 
committed.  The  environment  of  the 
prison  with  its  coercive  atmosphere  and 
tendency  toward  alienation  led  the  incor- 
rigible offender  on  the  path  of  recidivism. 
Incarceration  is  necessary  and  we  must 
continue  to  use  it  for  those  against  whom 
it  must  be  used.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  humanitarian, 
restorative  and  management  functions 
of  community-based  corrections,  which 
are  aimed  at  helping  the  offender  and 
society. 

TraditionaUy . poUce  \vavo  Viad  ocUy 


one  duty  in  the  corrections  process.  This 
duty  has  been  the  physical  arrest  of  the 
offender. 

Very  little  latitude  has  been  given  the 
officer  in  terms  of  whether  to  make  the  ar- 
rest or  to  use  an  alternative  method  to 
bring  an  offender  into  court.  If  the  officer 
had  knowledge  of  a crime,  he  was  duty 
bound  to  make  an  arrest.  If  community- 
based  corrections  eue  to  work,  then  the 
police  at  the  initiating  stage  must  be  per- 
mitted to  use  discretion  in.  diverting  cer- 
tain offenders  from  the  usual  incarcera- 
tion procedure.  Primarily,  the  risk  of  non- 
appearance  at  a future  hearing  on  the 
ch^ges  must  be  considered.  If,  in  the  of- 
ficer's estimation,  such  a risk  is  negUble, 
then  citations  can  be  issued  in  lieu  of  ar- 
rest in  cases  involving  less  serious  of- 
fenses. Such  a system  is  already  in  effect 
in  the  Cook  County,  111.,  Juvenile  Court 
by  way  of  court  referrals  for  juveniles 
who  after  arrest  are  given  a court  date 
and  remanded  to  the  custody  of  their 
parents. 

The  Bounds  of  Discretion 

In  order  for  such  a system  of  police  in- 
teraction in  the  community-based  correc- 
tional process  to  work,  several  re- 
quirements should  be  met: 

H A list  of  offenses  for  which  a police  of- 
ficer can  issue  a citation  in  lieu  of  arrest 
would  have  to  be  made  and  approved  by 
the  community,  the  legislature  and  the 
judiciary. 

f Common  sense  would  dictate  that  a 
physical  arrest  would  be  made  instead  of 
issuing  a citation  when  an  accused  per- 
son refuses  to  identify  himself  to  the  of- 
ficer. 

f If  there  is  a likelihood  that  the  ac- 
cused will  leave  the  jurisdiction  prior  to 


Study  sees  police  getting 
short-changed  in  TV  portrayals 


Continued  from  Page  5 
society  with  a crime-ridden  establish- 
ment." the  Lichters  said. 

The  Lichters’  study,  conducted  over  a 
period  of  six  weeks  in  1981.  also  found: 

1 Television  murders  occur  on  an 
average  of  once  every  2'/t  shows  and  ac- 
count for  one  crime  in  four  shown  in 
prime  time. 

^ Commoncrimes  such  as  prostitution, 
drunk  driving,  receiving  stolen  property 
and  weapons  offenses  accounted  for  less 
than  half  of  one  percent  of  all  prime-time 
crime. 

Taking  a year  off 

In  the  first  10  months  since  the 
Baltimore  Police  Department's  Tele- 
phone Reporting  Unit  became  opera- 
tional in  January  1982.  nearly  1.6  years 
of  uniformed  patrol  time  have  been 
saved,  according  to  department 
estimates. 

The  unit,  which  enables  citizens  to 
report  certain  incidents  to  the  police  by 
telephone,  eliminated  the  need  to 
dispatch  field  units  in  13,860  caUs  for  ser- 
vice. the  department  said. 


New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Polygraph  Training  Course 

Evening  and  Saturday  course.  For  intor- 
mation,  call;  John  Fitzgerald.  (212) 
344-2626.  82  Beaver  St..  NY  1 0005. 


II  The  television  criminal  tends  to  be 
one  of  two  types,  either  a professional 
criminal  or  an  apparently  upstanding 
citizen  who  turns  to  crime.  They  rarely 
act  on  impulse,  but  usually  calculate 
their  crimes  carefully. 

^Television  law  enforcers  are 
predominantly  white  men  between  30 
and  50  years  old.  Fifty-four  percent  were 
portrayed  positively,  28  percent 
negatively  and  16  percent  neutrally. 

1 Private  detectives  were  portrayed 
more  favorably  than  police  officers,  with 
not  one  private  detective  shown  in  a 
negative  light.  Private  detectives  also 
were  shown  to  be  more  competent  than 
police  officers,  solving  62  percent  of  the 
crimes  they  investigated  while  police 
solved  just  19  percent. 

In  their  summary,  the  Lichters  wrote: 
"This  portrait  of  crime  and  law  enforce- 
ment is  perhaps  most  notable  for  what  it 
fails  to  show  about  the  crime  problem 
that  today  preoccupies  the  American 
public.  Television  entertainment  largely 
ignores  most  aspects  of  real  crimes  in 
America,  focusing  instead  on  the  most 
serious,  violent  and  life-threatening  of- 
fenses. By  sensationalizing  crime  in  this 
way,  TV  misses  its  opportunity  to 
educate  the  audience  about  the  true 
dimensions  of  America's  crime  problem. ' ’ 

The  Media  Institute  is  a nonprofit 
research  organization  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  of  media  coverage  of 
business  and  economic  affairs.  Copies  of 
the  study  "Prime  Time  Crime”  are 
available  for  $5.95  each  from  the  in- 
stitute's publications  department,  3017 
M Street,  N.W..  Washington.  DC  20007. 


the  trial  date,  or  that  the  accused  has  a 
history  of  failing  to  respond  to  previous 
citations,  an  arrest  is  mandatory.  A 
criminal  penalty  over  and  above  that  at- 
tached to  the  commission  of  the  initial  of- 
fense should  be  mandated  for  failure  to 
respond  to  a citation. 

t In  certain  cases  which  are  currently 
dealt  with  by  arrest  warrants,  citations 
could  be  isssued  as  long  as  the  warrant 
was  not  being  issued  for  a failure  of  the  of- 
fender to  appear. 

The  issue  that  pervades  the  suggested 
citation  procedure  is  the  strong  belief  by 
the  arresting  officer  that  the  accused  will 
appear  to  answer  the  charges  on  the  cita- 
tion. This  is  an  excellent  method  for 
diverting  first  offenders  or  unwitting  of- 
fenders away  from  the  potentially 
damaging  effects  of  incarceration. 
Needed:  Bail  Reform 

Another  method  which  can  be  used  to 
divert  accused  individuals  from  the  in- 
carceration process  is  the  expansion  of 
the  pretrial  bond  procedure.  In  theory, 
cash  bail  is  put  up  to  insure  the  presence 
of  the  accused  at  a future  trial.  However, 
this  has  not  proven  to  be  the  case  in  prac- 
tice because  release  prior  to  trial  depends 
not  on  the  risk  of  non-appearance,  but  on 
the  financial  resources  of  the  accused. 
Society  has  a rightful  interest  in  insuring 
that  persons  accused  of  crimes  are 
av2iilable  for  trial,  yet  the  accused  must 
be  presumed  innocent  until  proven  guilty 
and  should  not  be  detained  unless  he 
represents  a substantial  risk  of  not  ap- 
pearing when  required. 

Besides  incarcerating  potentially  inno- 
cent persons  unnecessarily,  the  bail 
system  has  backfired  from  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  the  hardcore  criininal.  One  such 
example  is  the  Chicago-based  Herrera 
family,  which  is  currently  involved  with 
the  Mexican  drug  connection.  This 
family  has  made  a virtual  mockery  of  our 


bonding  system  by  posting  huge  cash 
bonds  and  then  fleeing  to  Mexico  to  avoid 
prosecution.  Since  Mexico  will  not  ex- 
tradite Mexican  nationals,  the  Herrera 
family  is  safe. 

A revision  of  the  bonding -procedure 
would  prevent  the  poor  from  unjust  de- 
tainment and  keep  offenders  like  the  Her- 
reras from  abusing  the  system.  The  pro- 
cess for  release  on  recognizance  bonds 
would  have  to  be  expanded  by  statute. 
Such  a statute  would  require  that  the  of- 
ficer admitting  the  accused  to  bail  would 
impose  the  least  financially  demanding 
condition  for  bond  consistent  with  the 
risk  of  non-appearance.  We  can  also  ex- 
plore the  release  of  the  offender  into  the 
custody  of  a qualified  individual  or 
organization  within  the  community,  or 
release  during  certain  hours  of  detention 
to  permit  accused  individuals  to  hold 
employment  and  see  their  families.  This 
same  statute  would  call  for  a vigorous 
evaluation  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offense  charged,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against  the  ac- 
cused. the  person's  record  of  convictions 
and  record  of  appearances  in  court  or  of 
flight  to  avoid  prosecution.  A negative 
evaluation  should  bring  about  an  order  of 
incarceration  to  insure  the  appearance  of 
the  accused  at  trial. 

Working  jointly,  the  community,  the 
correctional  system  and  the  police  can 
make  great  improvements  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Such  a closing  of  ranks 
could  enable  the  criminal  justice 
machinery  to  climb  out  of  the  rut  of  ineffi- 
ciency caused  by  apathy  and  laziness. 


(Sloan  T.  Letman  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  criminal  justice  at  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago.  Fred  Rice  is  chief 
of  the  patrol  division  of  the  Chicago 
Police  Department) 


Prepare  for  a Career  in  Security 

The  Ninth  Certified  Protection  Professional  Preparatory  Course  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Security  Management  Institute  of  John  Jay 
College,  beginning  March  12. 

The  course  will  cover: 

Emergency  Planning  Physical  Security  Investigations 
Protection  of  Sensitive  Information 
Legal  Aspects  of  Security  Security  Management 

Personnel  Security  Substance  Abuse 

All  sessions  will  be  taught  by  experts  in  that  particular  field. 

Who  Should  Attend? 

★ Management-level  Security  Personnel 

★ Newcomers  to  the  Security  Field 

★ Active  and  Retired  Law  Enforcement  and 

Criminal  Justice  Personnel 

The  course  will  commence  Saturday.  March  1 2,  and  will  run  for  a period  of 
10  Saturdays  from  9 A.M.  to  1 P.M.  (no  class  April  2).  Sessions  will  be 
conducted  at  John  Jay  College.  445  West  59th  Street.  New  York. 


For  further  information,  call  (212)  247-1600. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  Should 
jailhouse  lawyers  get  legal  fees? 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 


Few  in  number,  big  on  enthusiasm, 
intelligence  analysts  seek  to  professionalize 

Historically,  criminal  intelligence  analysis  has  been  overlooked  in  law  enforcement. 
Only  in  recent  years  have  some  police  agencies  been  upgrading  their  capability  for 
analyzing  information  about  crime  patterns  and  trends  in  an  effort  to  improve  their 
planning  and  crime  prevention  work. 

That's  the  view  of  Brian  iS.  Boyd,  an  intelligence  anatjcstrwhb  is  one>of  the  prime 
movers  and  first  president  of  the  International  Assbciation  of  Law  Ehforcement  In- 
telligence Analysts  (lALEI  A).  When  the  1 ALEI A was  born  two  years  ago.  Boyd  was 
supervisor  in  charge  of  the  Strategic  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms;  today  he's  an  analyst  for  the  Defense  Department.  The  co- 
founder  of  the  fladgling  wganization  is  Williatn  F.  Beamish,  manager  of  the  Strategic 
Intelligence  Section  of  British  Columbia's  Law  Enforcement  Unit. 

lALEIA  aims  to  enhance  professionalism  in  the  criminal  intelligence  field  and 
enlighten  law  enforcement  officials  and  the  public  as  to  its  value.  Among  other  goals, 
the  organization  plans  to  develop  training  standards,  disseminate  information  about 
analytical  techniques  and  furnish  advisory  services  to  police  supervisors. 

Existing  criminal  intelligence  units  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels  produce 
analyses  in  many  areas  — organized  crime,  terrorism,  fraud,  conspiracy,  forgery,  fenc- 
ing, narcotics,  arson  — and  pass  along  their  findings  to  investigators  and  line  com- 
manders. In  some  states,  inteUigence  units  provide  a central  clearinghouse  for  ex- 
changes of  criminal  intelligence  between  local  poUce  agencies. 

Boyd  estimates  that  there  are  3,000  analysts  (both  civilian  and  sworn  personnel)  in 
this  country.  So  far,  lALEIA  has  enrolled  about  300  members  in  more  than  50  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  a dozen  countries.  Three  state  chapters  have  been  formed,  in 
California,  Florida  and  Illinois. 

lALElA  was  started  with  assistance  from  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  which  trains  intelligence  analysts:  Richard  J.  O'Connell,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Washington  Crime  News  Service,  and  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  The  lACP  hosted  the  first  two  annual  meetings  of  the  intelligence 
analysts  during  its  conventions  in  New  Orleans  in  1981  and  Atlanta  in  1982. 

At  the  moment,  leaders  of  lALEIA  point  out,  the  title  "intelligence  analyst”  is  not 
very  revealing.  In  some  police  agencies,  the  title  goes  to  a clerk-typist  who  maintains 
the  intelligence  file.  In  others,  the  terms  intelligence  analyst  and  crime  analyst  are 
synonymous,  when  in  fact  the  crime  analyst  may  be  a statistician  who  merely  makes 
projections  of  crime  numbers  and  dollar  losses.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  lALEIA 
hopes  to  establish  standards  for  entry  into  the  field,  thusgivingitarecognizedprofes- 

sional  etatus. 

Police  experience  is  not  viewed  as  essential  for  entry  into  criminal  intelligence 
analysis,  although  it's  clearly  a plus.  What's  needed  for  success  in  the  field  is  aptitude 
for  the  work,  according  to  lALEIA  leaders.  Some  intelligence  units  seek  a mix  of 
talents  and  backgrounds  in  law  enforcement,  accounting,  analysis  and  research.  The 
idea  is  that  people  noth  varied  backgrounds  will  offer  more  ideas  and  procedures  than 
a group  of  people  with  similar  experience. 

There  is  currently  no  accepted  standard  for  training  intelligence  analysts,  and  a poll 
of  lALEIA  members  showed  widespread  sentiment  that  there  should  be.  Although 
some  members  expressed  concern  that  standards  might  be  set  so  high  that  they  would 
exclude  analysts  already  in  the  field,  others  noted  that  experience  could  be  counted 
when  standards  are  promulgated.  In  all  likelihood,  lALEIA  will  eventually  estabUsh 
recommended  minimum  standards  that  could  be  used  by  police  agencies  in  drawing 
up  their  own  training  programs. 

lALEIA  members  were  also  asked  about  training  for  supervisors  of  intelligence 
units.  This  is  a concern  because,  with  the  exception  of  large  Federal  end  state  agencies 
and  a few  metropolitian  police  departments,  supervisors  tend  to  be  sworn  officers 
with  backgrounds  as  investigators,  not  as  analysts.  If  a supervisor  has  had  bttle  ex- 
perience in  analysis,  he  may  regard  analysts  as  little  more  than  file-clerk  reviewers  of 
intelligence  reports,  so  it's  important  that  he  gain  an  understanding  of  the  analytical 
function.  With  that  understanding,  he  will  give  better  support  to,  and  make  better  use 
of  his  intelligence  analysts. 

In  one  of  lALEIA's  early  newsletters.  Dale  D.  Wiggins,  an  analyst  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  pointed  out  that  in  these  times  of  governmental  austerity,  few 
police  agencies  can  spare  personnel  for  the  collection  of  intelligence  data.  But,  he  said, 
"Intelligence  can  be  information  that  is  routinely  collected  as  a natural  consequence 
of  daily  investigative  pursuits.  The  collation,  filing  and  ultimate  retrievability  of  this 
data  for  current  and  future  analysis  can  render  this  data  extremely  useful." 

In  short,  don't  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

• 

fOrdway  P.  Burden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  BlucL, 
Westwood P.O..  Washington  Twp.,  NJ 07675.) 


Small  town  rocked  by  big-league 
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the  defendant  attempted  on  appeal  to  re- 
ly on  the  right  to  self-representation 
outlined  in  the  case  of  Faretta  v.  Califor- 
nia, 422  U.S.  806(1975).  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit  noted  that  in 
the  cited  case  the  Supreme  Court  had 
recognized  that  when  a defendant  exer- 
cised his  right  to  decline  counsel  that 
defendant  “necessarily  relinquishes 
many  of  the  benefits  associated  with 
Yepresenthtion  by  counsel.”  Writing  for 
the  majority  of  die  appellate  court. 
Justice  East  made  reference  to  his 
understanding  of  the  Faretta  decision, 
noting;  "We  decline  to  interpret  the  right 
to  self-representatiort  under  the  Sixth 
Amendment  to  include  a right  to  conduct 
one's  own  reseeirch  at  government  ex- 
pense." 

The  Court  of  Appeals  also  rejected  the 
defendant's  second  argument  that  under 
the  Fifth  Amendment  he  was  entitled  to 
''meaningful  access"  to  the  courts.  Ex- 
plaining that  the  right  of  access  to  a law 
library,  like  the  right  to  counsel  for  in- 
digent prisoners,  is  only  one  means  of  ac- 
cess to  the  courts,  and  that  when  such 
adequate  access  is  provided  as  here  (the 
appointment  of  counsel  for  the  defen- 
dant), "an  inmate  may  not  reject  the 
method  provided  and  insist  (on)  one  of  his 
own  choosing.” 

In  rejecting  the  defendant's  argu- 
ments. the  appellate  court  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  conviction  and  the  sentence 
on  the  escape  charge. 

A lone  dissent  to  that  decision  came 
from  Justice  Fletcher,  who  perceived  the 
correspondence  between  the  trial  judge 
and  the  court-appointed  defense  counsel 
as  a willful  and  knowing  deprivation  of 
the  defendants  "opportunity  to  prepare 
his  own  defense  before  trial,”  which 
"alone,  is  enough  for  reversal."  (United 
States  V.  Wilson,  Court  of  Appeals  lor 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  decision  announced  on 
October  26, 1982.) 

Fees  for  “Jailhouse  Lawyers” 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Iowa  has  held  that  a 
jailhouse  lawyer  who  successfully  acted 
as  a lay  adviser  to  a fellow  inmate  may 
not  recover  $500  in  attorney's  fees  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Attorney's  Fees  Awards 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  §1988.  This  case 
represents  only  the  second  time  among 
the  Federal  cases  that  are  reported  where 
an  inmate  has  sought  to  receive  a "legal 
assistance  fee”  for  services  rendered  to 
another  prisoner. 

The  first  recorded  case  in  the  area  came 
from  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana,  South 
Bend  Division,  on  August  1,  1979.  In 
that  case.  Grooms  v.  Snyder.  474  F. 
Supp.  380,  an  inmate  convicted  of 
homicide  and  confined  in  the  Indiana 
State  Prison  sought  to  challenge  his  ar- 
rest and  detention  in  a civil  rights  action 
under  Title  42  U.S.C.  §1983.  When  the 
motion  was  filed  in  the  District  Court,  a 
request  was  made  that  a fellow  inmate, 
Richard  Lee  Owen  1 1,  he  allowed  to  act  as 
a lay  adviser  to  the  complaining  prisoner. 
The  court  granted  the  motion  after 
receiving  a letter  from  Owen  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  willing  to  serve  as  a lay  ad- 
viser in  the  pending  action. 

In  the  order  granting  the  motion,  the 
court  ordered  that  Owen  be  allowed 
reasonable  access  to  the  prisoner  bring- 
ing the  action  for  the  purpose  of  prepara- 
tion, that  Owen  be  present  at  the  trial  and 
that  all  legal  records,  files  and  research 
materials  be  made  available.  After  about 
36  hours  of  trial  preparation  by  Owen,  a 
trial  was  held,  in  which  Owen  par- 


ticipated. The  jury  found  that  the 
prisoner's  civil  rights  had  been  violated, 
awarding  damages  totaling  $11,250. 
Both  sides  appealed  that  decision,  which 
is  presently  pending  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Seventh  Circuit.  For  his  35 
hours  of  preparation  and  the  trial  work. 
Owen  requested  a fee  of  $505  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Attorney's  Fees  Awards 
Act  of  1976. 

The  present  case  is  very  similar  to 
Gropms.  In  this  case  an  Iowa  prisoner 
brought  a civil  rights  action  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Tony  Williams,  “an  Iowa 
prisoner  who,  despite  his  lack  of  formal 
legal  training,”  assisted  the  complaining 
prisoner  in  successfully  getting  a judg- 
ment of  $325.  Citing  §1988.  Williams 
sought  an  award  of  attorney's  fees  in 
amount  of  $600  for  his  50  hours  of  work. 

In  both  Grooms  and  the  present  case, 
the  District  Court  judges  held  "that  the 
policies  underlying  §1988  would  not  be 
furthered  by  an  award  of  attorney's  fees 
to  a 'jailhouse  lawyer.'  " The  statute 
relied  on  in  both  cases  provides,  in  rele- 
vant portion,  that  "the  court,  in  its 
discretion,  may  allow  the  prevailing  par- 
ty. . .a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  as  part 
of  the  costs."  The  stated  purpose  of  this 
provision  of  the  law  is  to  “enable 
litigants  to  obtain  competent  counsel 
worthy  of  the  contest  with  the  caliber  of 
counsel  available  to  their  opposition.” 

Reasoning  from  that  viewpoint,  the 
District  Court  found  that  the  "awarding 
of  attorney's  fees  for  the  services  of  a 
prisoner  who  has  no  formal  legal  training 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  above 
stated  purpose."  On  this  point  the  court 
further  noted  that  such  a lay  adviser  was 
not  "competent  counsel”  as  envisioned 
by  the  drafters  of  the  41988  le^alation. 

Among  other  reasons  for  denying 
Williams  a fee  in  this  case,  the  District 
Court  observed  that  fees  for  jailhouse 
lawyers  were  not  intended  by  Congress, 
nor  was  it  intended  that  §1988  set  up  a 
"cottage  industry"  of  jailhouse  lawyers 
funded  under  that  section.  The  court 
went  on  to  note  that  "a  jailhouse  lawyer 
is  unlikely  to  provide  the  objectivity  and 
detachment  that  a licensed  attorney  can 
furnish  as  a check  against  frivolous  civil 
rights  claims.”  and  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  evaluate  the  market  value  of 
such  services. 

A final  reason  advocated  by  the 
District  Court  in  not  granting  the  at- 
torney's fees  in  this  case  dealt  with  the 
fact  that  jailhouse  lawyers  do  not 
undergo  the  rigorous  education  required 
of  an  attorney,  nor  are  they  bound  by  the 
ethical  rules  (the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Canons  of  Ethics)  that  govern 
licensed  attorneys.  In  conclusion  the 
court  noted  that  to  award  attorney's  fees 
for  a jailhouse  lawyer  "would  be  tanta- 
mount to  setting  up  an  untrained 
prisoner  in  the  business  of  practicing  law 
without  a license.”  (Peoimao  v.  Cart- 
wright, United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Iowa,  decision 
announced  November  18, 1982.) 


The  tiny  town  of  Paw  Paw,  W.  Va.,  has 
settled  a $1.3  million  police  brutality  suit 
that  had  threatened  to  force  it  into 
bankruptcy. 

But  the  financial  woes  for  the  town  — 
which,  with  a $25,000  annual  budget,  was 
known  for  its  frugality  — may  not  be 
over. 

The  town  first  faced  bankruptcy  when 
a Virginia  truck  driver  sued  the  town 


nearly  five  years  ago.  claiming  that  he 
had  been  beaten  by  the  town's  only  police 
ofhcer  during  an  arrest  for  speeding.  He 
sought  $1.3  million  in  damages. 

But  after  years  of  legal  delays  and  set- 
backs. the  truck  driver  decided  to  settle 
out  of  court  for  $3,500.  That  figure  was 
just  $500  less  than  the  amount  raised 
when  former  Paw  Paw  resident  Ray  Ben- 
son and  his  country  music  band.  Asleep 


brutality  suit 

at  the  Wheel,  staged  a benefit  concert  to 
help  the  town  through  its  financial  crisis. 

For  a while,  it  looked  as  if  the  city's 
bank  balance  was  safe  once  again,  but 
after  the  settlement  was  announced,  an 
attorney  who  had  been  hired  to  represent 
the  city  in  the  brutality  suit  filed  his  own 
legal  action,  demanding  $6,000  in  back 
pay. 

That  suit  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
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Criminal  JuBtice  Faculty.  The  Criminal  Justice  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Nevada-Reno  anticipates  two 
positions  beginning  in  August.  Both  positions  are  state- 
funded,  tenure-track. 

The  first  position,  for  a corrections  specialist,  requires 
an  earned  doctorate  (J.D.  excluded)  in  corrections  or  a 
discipline  directly  related  to  criminal  justice,  and  full- 
time experience  in  adult  civilian  corrections.  College- 
level  teaching  experience  is  desirable. 

The  second  spot,  for  a law  enforcement  specialist,  re 
quires  an  eam^  doctorate  (J.D.  excluded)  in  criminal 
justice  a directly  related  discipline,  full-time  experience 
in  a civilian  law  enforcement  agency,  and  college-level 
teaching  experience. 

The  duties  of  both  positions  include  undergraduate 
classroom  instruction,  supervising  independent  study 
and  research  courses,  advising  students,  research/ 
puhlication,  and  university  and  community  service. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  qualifications. 

To  apply,  send  vita  and  three  reference  letters  to: 
Search  Committee.  Criminal  Justice  Department. 
University  of  Nevada.  Reno,  NV  89557.  Search  closes 
March  1. 

Senior  Faculty  Position.  The  Claremont  Graduate 
School  in  California  seeks  to  fill  one  opening  for  a regular 
full-time  faculty  position  in  the  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice.  The  rank  for  the  position  will  be  at  the  associate 
professor  level. 

Applicants  must  have  the  earned  doctorate  from  an 
accredited  institution,  alongwitha  substantial  record  of 
publications  and  research  involvement.  Teaching  ex- 
perience in  a graduate-level  program  is  desirable,  and 
some  practical  or  consulting  background  will  be  of 
benefit.  Applicants  should  have  a broad  interest  in 
criminal  justice  rather  than  a narrow  specialty.  Re- 
quired competencies  include  systems  analysis. 
cT\mino\ogy  anO  research  methodologies.  The  selected 
individual  will  teach  courses  and  seminars  in  the  above 


areas,  direct  doctoral  dissertations  and  engage  in 
publication  and  research  activities. 

The  deadline  for  applications  is  April  1,  1983.  Send 
detailed  vita  to:  George  T.  Felkenes,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice,  Claremont  Graduate  School. 
Claremont,  CA  91711. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla.,  is 
seeking  applicants  who  possess  a Certificate  of  Comple- 
tion of  Minimum  Standards,  or  a Certificate  of  Com- 
pliance, Recognition,  or  Comparative  Compliance  that 
is  current  and  has  been  issued  by  the  Florida  Police 
Standards  and  Training  Commission,  or  who  have 
received  comparable  training  recognized  by  the  State  of 
Florida  in  an  out-of-state  jurisdiction  and  have  served  a 
minimum  of  one  continuous  year  as  a police  officer  prior 
to  application  to  the  city  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Police  Recruiter. 
301  N.  Andrews  Ave.,  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL  33602. 

Programmer/Analyst.  The  Peoria,  111,,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  an  individual  to  analyze  various 
systems  for  adaptation  to  EDP  equipment  and  prepare 
programs  of  instruction  for  an  electronic  computer.  Re- 
quirements include:  experience  in  programming, 
systems  design  and  operation  of  electronic  computers 
and  peripheral  equipment,  and  knowledge  of  COBOL 
language.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume  to:  Employment  Manager,  Personnel 
Dept.,  Room  203.  City  Hall,  419  Fulton  St.,  Peoria.  IL 
61602-1268. 

Faculty  Opening  — Law  Enforcement.  The  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice  at  Pan  American  University  is  ac- 
cepting applications  for  a nine-month  tenure-track  ap- 
pointment. Duties  include  a 12-hour  teaching  load,  stu- 
dent advisement,  continued  research,  and  professional, 
community  and  university  service. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  a 


Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 

In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Ebcploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 
with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  S.  Allissi,  University  of  Connecticut . 


year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
of  runaway  youth.  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 
other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes. 


“Dr.  Roberts'  study,”  states  Dr.  Allissi  in  the  Introduction,  "is  not  just  another  comparison 
control  group  study. . .(but)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 
variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study. . . as' 
a significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior. . . . Dr. 
Roberts  study. . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths. . .lacks  meaning  | 
unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situational  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to 
social  and  legal  controls.” 
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related  field,  or  a J.D.  with  a record  of  scholarly  research 
in  criminal  justice.  J.D.  candidates  should  have  a 
master’s  degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a related  field. 
Specialization  in  police  or  legal  issues  in  criminal  justice 
preferred.  Well-qualified  ABD's  will  be  considered.  A 
master’s  degree  in  criminal  justice  is  a minimum. 
Teaching  experience  and/or  research  and  publications  in 
criminal  justice  is  preferred,  as  is  experience  in  a police 
organization.  Candidates  should  also  demonstrate 
evidence  of  involvement  in  professional  activities  and 
the  potential  to  become  a productive  scholar. 

Rank  and  salary  are  dependent  upon  qualifications 
and  pending  budgetary  approval.  Salary  is  competitive, 
with  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Applicants  must  submit  letter  of  application,  a de- 
tailed resume,  official  copy  of  all  transcripts,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  regarding  academic 
qualifications,  teaching  ability,  professional  ex- 
periences and  research  capabilities.  Apply  before  April 
1. 1983,  to;  Daniel  K.  Dearth,  Chairman,  Faculty  Search 
Committee.  Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Pan 
American  University.  Edinburg.  TX  78539. 

Educators/Trainers.  Systems  Enterprises  Inc.  is  now 
recruiting  part-  end  full-time  faculty  for  spring  courses 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States.  Technological, 
specialized  and  state-of-the-art  programs  are  sought; 
general  survey  courses  are  acceptable.  Creativity 
backed  by  credentials  of  applicants  will  be  considered. 

Kindly  forward  availability,  vita,  and  two  (or  more) 
brief  descriptions  of  best  courses  to:  Dr.  Edward  Ryan, 
Systems  Enterprises  Inc.,  116  Hannibal  Street. 
Blossburg,  PA  16912. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at 
Michigan  State  University  has  a tenure-track  vacancy 
at  the  assistant  professor  level  starting  with  the  fall 
1983  semester. 

Applicants  must  possess  a Ph.D.,  although  qualified 
ABD’s  will  be  considered  if  completion  of  the  degree  is 
imminent.  Candidates  should  have  evidence  of  potential 
for  and  interest  in  criminal  justice-related  research 
(substantive  fields  are  open).  Teaching  assignments  will 
include  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses;  other 
assignments  are  substantively  flexible. 

Effective  date  of  the  appointment  is  September  1, 
1983,  with  a regular  nine-month  appointment.  Salary  is 
negotiable. 

Applications  must  include  an  update  resume,  educa- 
tional record  and  three  letters  of  reference.  All  applica- 
tion materials  should  be  forwarded  to:  Dr.  Erik 
Beckman,  Chairman.  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Criminal  Justice,  Baker  Kali,  Michigan  State 
University.  East  Lansing.  MI  48824-1118.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  March  1,  1983.  An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

Instructor,  AdministratioD  of  Justice.  Arizona  Western 
Community  College,  in  Yuma,  Ariz.,  has  a position 
available  starting  with  the  fall  1983  semester. 

Desired  qualifications  include  a master’s  degree  from 
a regionally  accredited  institution  in  a police  science 
area  with  practical  experience  in  a criminal  justice- 
related  field,  and  teaching  and/or  training  experience  at 
the  community  college  level.  Successful  candidate  will 
teach  15-16  credit  hours  per  semester.  Arizona  Western 
is  on  a four-day  week,  two-semester  schedule. 

Salary  based  on  degree,  teaching  experience  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  field.  Screening  process  begins 
March  14. 1983.  Contact;  Search  Committee  Chairman, 
AWC  Personnel  Office.  P.O.  Box  929,  Yuma.  AZ  85364. 

Faculty  Position.  Sul  Ross  State  University,  in  Alpine, 
Tex.,  is  seeking  applications  for  a criminal  justice 
teaching  position  at  the  instructor  or  assistant 
professor  level.  This  is  a tenure-track  position  with  a 
nine-month  contract. 

Applicants  should  have  a minimum  of  a master's 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a closely  related  field;  doc- 
torate preferred.  Practical  experience  as  well  as 
teaching  experience  are  preferred.  Responsibilities  in- 
clude teaching  undergraduate  criminal  justice  courses 
(12  semester  hours),  committee  assignments,  student 
advisement  and  curriculum  development. 

Appointment  is  for  the  fall  1983  semester,  with  the 
possibility  of  1983  summer  employment.  Salary  is  in 
conformity  with  existing  faculty  salary  schedule, 
depending  upon  education  and  experience,  as  well  as 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to:  John  R.  Hudgens.  Chair- 
man, Criminal  Justice  Department,  P.O.  Box  C12,  Sul 
Ross  State  University,  Alpine,  TX  79830.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  March  31,  1983.  An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 
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FEBRUARY 

14-16.  MnnaKiDR  Criminal  InvtstiRatioDS 
Scminor  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Collefte  of 
Criminal  Justice  Fee  $160  For  further 
deiaiU  plcaee  coll  the  Center  ot:  1212) 
247-1600. 

14-16.  The  Executive  and  Leadership  Effec- 
tlvrnr>vi  Course.  Presented  by  The  Florida 
Deportment  of  Law  enforcement.  For  fur< 
.her  deioils,  contact'  HoRcr  J Zimmerman. 
Director.  Florida  Institute  for  Low  Bn- 
lorcemeiii.  St  Petersburg  Junior  College, 
PO  Rox  I34A9.  St.  Petersburg,  FI.  33733. 
Telephone:  1613)  646-0021  ext  3322 
14-IS.  Process  for  Accident  Analysis 
Course  Presented  by  Tho  Traffic  Institute. 
For  further  details,  contact:  The  Traffic 
Institute.  Northwestern  Institute.  S5S 
Clark  Street.  Evanston,  IL  60602. 

I4-I6.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Course  Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences. 
Inc  Fee.  $395,  For  further  details,  eonlacl: 
ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc..  Law  Enforce- 
ment Programs,  Drawer  Q.  Santa  Barbara. 
( A 93102 

i4'18  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Course  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee;  $276.  For 
further  details,  contact;  University  of 
North  Florida,  4567  St.  John's  Bluff  Rd. 

50.,  Jacksonville,  FL  32216.  Telephone; 
(9041646-2722. 

14-18  Pl«ld  Trainioa  Officer  Course 
Praaented  by  The  Criminal  Jualice  Train- 
ing Center  of  Modesto  Junior  College.  For 
further  details,  contact:  Yosemite  Com- 
munity College  District,  P.O.  Box  4065. 
Modesto,  CA  95352. 

14-May  13.  69tb  Adminietrative  Officers 
Course.  Presented  by  The  School  of  Justice 
Administration.  Tuition:  $1,200.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact;  Admissions  Coor- 
dijial-or.  Southern  Police  Institute,  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  Louisville.  KY  40292. 
Telephone:  (502)566-6561. 

16-17.  Ethnic  Crime  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Law  Enforcement  Academy 
For  further  information,  contact  the 
Organized  Crime  Institute.  400  W.  Robin- 
son St.,  Suite  201,  Orlando,  FL  32801. 

20- 24.  Tenth  National  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored  cooperatively 
by  The  National  Council  of  Juvenile  end 
Family  Court  Judges,  National  District  At- 
torneys Association.  For  further  details, 
contact  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges,  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno  Post  Office  Box  6978.  Reno. 
NV  89507 

21- 22.  Handling  Complaints  & Grievancee 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  University  of 
Delaware.  Fee:  $196.  For  further  details, 
contact:  Jacob  Haber.  University  of 
Delaware.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Wilmington,  DE  19606. 

21-23.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiating  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$260.  To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  For  further 
details,  contact  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Northwestern  Institute.  565  Clark  St.,  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204. 

21-March  4.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $496.  For 
further  details,  contact.  IPTM.  University 
of  North  Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Road 

5..  Jacksonville.  FL  92216. 

2I-March4.  Snpervising  a Selective  Traffic 
Law  Enforcement  Program.  Frees n ted  by 
The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee;  $395.  For  further  details,  cwj- 
tact;  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  SL  John'e  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216. 

23-25.  The  1983  Nadonal  Conference  on  In- 


dustrial Espionage-Foreign  Technology 
Transfer.  Co-sponeored  by  Butlerworth 
Publishers  Inc.  To  bo  held  in  Dallas.  Tex 
Fee:  $595-  For  further  information,  contaet- 
Joseph  L.  Chernicoff,  CST.  Conference 
Manager,  262  Keswick  Avenue.  Glenside. 
PA  19036.  Telephone:  1215)  572-7649 

27- Mnreb  12.  Advanced  I’ndercovcr  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 
To  be  held  in  Clynco.  GA.  Foe-  $496,  For 
further  details,  contact:  Mr  Michael 
Huckaby  at  (2021  566-7677 

26-Morch  I.  Street  Survival  Seminar 
Presented  by  Calibre  Presv  For  further 
details,  contact;  Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee 
Road.  Suite  1607.  Northbrook,  IL  60002. 
Telephone;  (312)  498-5660 

28- Morch  t.  Communication  Skills  for  the 
Effective  Supervisor  Course.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. For  further  details,  contact;  Charles 
V.  Barry.  Director,  New  England  Institute. 
P.O.  Drower  E..  Babson  Park,  MA  02167 
Telephone  |617|  236-1200  ext  367 
26-Morch  4.  DWl  Instructor  Course. 
Presentc-d  bv  The  Instiluteof  Police  Traffic 
Management  Fee  $295.  For  further 
details,  contact  The  InsUluta  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Umversity  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St,  John's  Bluff  Rd.  So., 
JacksonviUe.  FL  32216.  Telephone:  1904) 
646-2722. 

MARCH 

2-8.  Hypnosis  for  the  lovcRtigotor  Course. 
Presented  hy  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $126-  For  further 
details,  call  the  Center  at  (212)  247-1600. 
2-3.  Ethnic  Crime  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Law  Enforcement 
Academy'Organized  Crime  Institute.  For 
further  details,  contact  the  Organized 
Crime  Institute,  400  West  Robinson  Street, 
Suite  201.  Orlando,  FL  32801 
4.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
(What  You  Can  and  Cannot  Do)  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Forensic  Communica- 
tions Associates.  P O.  Box  1 2323,  Universi- 
ty Station,  Gainesville,  FL  32604. 

7-10.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $296-  For  fur- 
ther detail s.  contact;  The  I ns titu to  of  Police 
Traffic  Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  John's  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
JacksonviUe.  FL  32216 

7-11.  Police  Supervisor  In-Service  Training 
Courae.  Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Joan  Grant  at:  (6141  865-9173. 
7-11.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
(ANACAPA).  Presented  by  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy,  P.O.  Box  1466,  Atlanta. 
GA  30371.  Telephone;  1404)  656-6105. 

7-11.  Basic  Police  Photography  School. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Council.  For  further 
details,  contact  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Council.  1 
Ashburton  Place,  Room  1910,  Boston,  MA 
02108. 

7- 16.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming  Seminar.  Presented  by  The 
School  of  Justice  Administration.  Fee: 
$500.  For  further  details,  contact;  Admis- 
sions, National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration,  Universi- 
ty of  Louisville.  Louisville.  KY  40292. 
Telephone:  (602)  566-6987. 

8- 9.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  For  further  information, 
please  contact:  Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee 
Road,  Suite  1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 
Telephone:  (312)  496-5660. 

8-11.  Slate  Police  TrainlDg  Directors 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:$l(XI.  For 


further  details,  contact:  IPTM,  University 
of  North  Florida.  4567  St.  John's  Bluff 
Rd.  So..  Jacksonville.  FL32216.  Telephone. 
(904)646-2722. 

9-10  Piychologiral  Screening  of  Police  Of- 
ficem  Course  Tobeheldhy  the  Institute  of 
Police  Tralfic  MnnagemenC  For  further 
details,  contact  'Fhe  Institute  o(  Police 
Traffic  Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd 

So..  Jacksonville.  FL  32216 

14-15  Electronic  Spying  and 
Couotcmieusurce  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Ross  Engineering  Associates  Fee  $400. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Ross 
Engineenng  Associates.  7906  Hope  VaUcy 
Court.  Adamslown.  MD  21710  Telephone 
1301)631-6400. 

14-16.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Joy  College  Fee:  $150.  For  further 
details,  call  the  Center  at  (2121 247-1600. 
14-25.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Course.  Presented  hy  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee.  $495  For 
further  details,  see:  February  14-18. 

14- 16.  Photography  lor  Criminal  Inveslign- 
tion*  Course  Presented  by  The  Georgio 
Police  Academy  For  further  details,  con- 
tact The  Georgia  PoLce  Academy.  P O 
Box  1-156.  Atlanta  CA  30371  Telephone 
(404)  656-6105. 

15- 16,  Identi-Kil  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Georgia  Police  Academy  For  further 
details,  contact.  The  Georgia  Police 
Acodumy.  P.O.  Box  1460.  Atlanta. 
30371  Telephone:  (404)  656-6106. 

16- 17  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  University  of  Delaware 
Fee-  $195.  For  further  details,  see- 
February  21-22. 

16-17.  Maintaining  Discipline  ond  Morale 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  University  of 
Delaware.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Jacob  Haber.  University  of  Delawve. 
2600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Wilmington, 
DE  19606.  Telephone:  (3021  736-6165. 

16-18.  Hostage  Management  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Council,  For  further  information, 
see:  March  7-11. 

1^20.  Expanding  Potential  Through  Ex- 
ceUence  in  Training  Seminars.  Presented 


by  AssociaUfd  Public  Safety  Communica 
lions  Offices,  Inc.  IAKX)|  Fee  $180.  For 
further  details,  conlacL  Jsmea  R Homer, 
Assistant  Professor,  The  Pennsylvani" 
State  University.  S-159  Human  I^velojr 
loent  Building.  Univenily  Park.  PA  I660'2. 
20-25.  Iniernstional  Homicide  Seminar. 
Sponsored  by  The  Southeastern  Ohio 
Regional  Crime  Laboratory  and  Hocking 
Technical  College.  Fee:  $350.  For  further  in- 
formation, call;  (614)  753-3691 

22-24.  Executive  Seminar  on  Organized 
Crime.  II.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Law 
Enforcement  Academy/Organized  Crime 
Institute.  For  further  details,  contact  The 
Organized  Crime  Institute.  400  West 
Robinson  Street.  Suita  201.  Orlando.  FL 
32801 

28-29.  Fire  and  Arson  Investigation 
Seminar.  Preeented  by  The  University  of 
Delswore  Fee  $195  For  further  informa- 
tion. see;  February  21-22 

26-30.  Sex  Crime  Investigation  Semimir 
Prvxenled  by  IheCriminalJuiliceCeaCer  of 
John  Jay  College  Fee  $150.  Pot  further 
details,  please  call  the  Center  at  I2I2I 
247-1600 

28- April  1.  Crime  Scene  Tcchnirion  Course 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy 
For  further  details,  contact:  The  Georgia 
Police  Academy.  PO  Box  1456.  Atlanta, 
CA  30371  Telephone  1404)656-6105. 

APRIL 

4-0.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Joy  College.  Fee:  $150.  For  further 
details,  please  call  the  Center  at  12121 
247-1600 

4-7-  Officer  Survival  f-oursc.  Presented  by 
The  Msssachusells  Cnmioal  Justice  Coun- 
cil. For  lurther  information,  see  March 
7-U 

1-15.  Al-Scene  Accident  Investigation 
Seminor.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In 
vtitute.  Fee  8650  For  luriher  details,  con- 
tact. the  ‘I'raffie  Institute.  S6.S  Clark  St,, 
P.O  Box  ) 409.  Evanston,  1 1. 60204 

4- 22  Crime  Prevention  Theory,  Practice 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Nalinnol  Crime 
Prevention  InslituU:.  Tuition:  $760  For 
further  details,  contact  Admissinns.  Na- 
tional Crime  Ptwvenlion  (natituta.  Shelby 
Campus,  Louisville.  KY  40292.  Tclephone- 
(5021  588-6987 

5- 8,  Workshop  for  the  Police  Training  Of- 
ficer. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management  For  further  details, 
contact  Russell  Arend.  Director.  IPTM. 
University  of  North  Florida,  4667  St.  Johns 
Bluff  Road.  So..  Jacksonville.  FL  32216 
Telephone  (9041  B46-2722. 

6.  Maximizing  the  Use  of  Taped  Evidence 
Seminsr  Presented  by  Forensic  Com- 
munications Associates.  For  lurther 
details,  see:  March  4. 

6- 9.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented  by 
CaUbre  Press  Fee-  $60  For  further  details, 
contact;  Calibre  Press,  Inc..  666  Dundee 
Road,  Suite  1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 
Telephone:  (3121  498-5660 


10- 29,  Senior  Management  Inatltute  lor 
Police  ProMnUd  by  (be  Police  Exmitive 
Raoearch  Forum  For  further  detail*,  con 
Ucl  the  Police  Executive  Heeoarth  Forum 
1909  K Street.  N W , Suite  400. 
Washington.  DC  20006. 

11- 13  Use  of  Deadly  Force  Seminar 
Premmled  by  the  Tralfic  Institula  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  111.  Fee  $300  For  further 
deuil*.  contact:  The  Traffic  Institute. 
Northweatam  University,  656  Clark  St. 
P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  !L  60204. 

U-16.  Meoageraent  Training  Program 
PreaenUd  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management  For  oddi- 
lionel  information,  contact  Chsriee  V 
Barry.  Director.  New  England  Institute. 
P.O.  Drawer  E.  Rnbson  Park,  MA  02157 
Telephone;  (617)  236-1200 

11-22.  A(-Sc«oc Traffic  Accidrnl  loveatlga- 
tion  Seminar.  Presented  by  tho  InslIluCeof 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee- $365  For 
further  details,  see.  February  l -t-18. 

11- 22.  Police  Motorcycle  InscrurtnrCnurse 
Preaented  by  the  Instituto  of  Pollco  Trnifir 
Menag-menl  For  lurlherdctails,  April 
6-» 

12.StrraaAwar«D<-<iaruurae  Prevciilodby 
rhcMnssachuscluCnmiiuilJuxticc'l'rain 
iiigCeuneil  For  further  delaiU.  ai-r  Msrch 

7-11 

12- 13  Street  .Survival  Seminar  Pn-senlctl 
by  Cabbre  I'rexs  To  be  held  in  Port  Arthur. 
Tex  For  further  dvUlls.  cuntacU  Calibre 
Press.  Inc  . 66B  Dundee  Itoed,  Suite  1007. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062  Telephone;  (312) 
498-5680 

1.3-14  Patrol  and  Pervonncl  Deployment 
Seminar.  Presenlnl  bv  the  Umversity  of 
Uelnworc  To  bv  held  in  Wilmington.  Del. 
Fee  $195  Forfurthcrinformiilion. contact 
Jacob  Haber,  Uiuvereily  of  Delaware,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  Telephone-  (302)  738-8155. 

KVI7  Street  Survival  Seminar  IVi'acntvd 
by  Cabbrv  Pn;-sv  To  Iw  held  in  Arhngiun, 
Tex  Fee  $60  For  further  drlails.  cuntnrt 
Calibre  lYcss,  Inc  . 666  Dundee  Kd  . .Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  II.  60062  Ti'h-phnnc 
(3121  468-5680. 

18-22.  Analytical  Inveetlgiilinn  Meihudv 
Courwe  Sponaored  by  the  TUxaa  Depart 
m»nl  ol  i^lbllc  halaty  To  La  IwUl  tn  AuaVvo. 
Tvx  Tor TurtWOvtana. contact 

ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc.  law  Enforco 
mont  Programs.  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Bnrbarn 

CA  emo2. 

Ift-Mny  13  35lh  School  of  Poller  .Supervi- 
sion. Presented  hy  The  Southwentem  l.egul 
Foundation  For  lurther  details,  cnnlavt- 
The  Southwestern  l.egal  Foundation,  P O 
Box  707.  Richardson,  TX  75080 
Telephone  1214)690-2377 

20.  Revolver  Femllisrizntion  Course 
Presented  by  The  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Juatica  Training  Council  For  further 
details,  sec.  March  7-1 1 

20-21.  Kopa.  Kids  and  Krime  Course 
Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University  For  further  Information,  con- 
tact; Joan  Grant  at  1814)  866-9173 
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0 ^ Coming  lo  grips  with 
—V  training  female  cops 


As  more  women  sath  to  )oe)  pnee 
sQenoas.  basing  ecadonvas  »e 
havtno  » teassaa  a tot  of 
convMMnai  wedom  f)»  m 
dsnkng  M$«B  n nv«w 
n a tpecal  tiN  vKJe  an 
Pagae 


Tm  ready  to  invest 
in  my  career! 


Are  you  ready  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  News 
advantage? 

Don't  let  the  information  explosion  in  criminal 
justice  catch  you  unprepared.  Get  the  advantage 
that  only  Law  Enforcement  News  can  offer: 
timely,  accurate,  comprehensive  information 
on  the  subjects  most  critical  to  today's 
law  enforcement  professional. 

What's  more.  LEN  brings  you  the  news  you 
need  more  cost-eftectively  than  any  other 
publication  in  the  field  can:  only  $16.00 
for  one  year  (22  issues)  of  the  best  in 
police  journalism. 
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